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THE INEVITABLE. 


INSCRIBED TO JOHN FORSTER,—BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Forster, whose voice can speak of awe so well, 
And stern disclosures, new and terrible, 
This were a tale, my friend, for thee to tell, 
Seek for it then in some old book ; but take 
Meantime this version, for the writer’s sake. 


——— 


The royal sage, lord of the Magic Ring, 
Solomon, once upon a morn in spring, 
By Cedron, in his garden’s rosiest walk, 

as pacing with a pleasant guest in talk, 
When they beheld, approaching, but with face 
Yet undiscern’d, a stranger in the place. 


How he came there, what wanted, who could be, 
How dare, unusher'd, beard such privacy, 
Whether twas some great Spirit of the Ring, 

And if so, why he should thus daunt the king, 
(For the ring’s master, after one sharp gaze, 
Stood waiting, more in trouble than amaze), 
All this the courtier would have ask’d ; but fear 
Palsied his utterance, as the man drew near. 


The stranger seem’d (to judge him by his dress) 
One of mean sort, a dweller with distress, 
Or some poor pilgrim ; but the steps he took 
Belied it with strange greatness; and his look 
Open’d a page in a tremendous book. 


He wore a cowl, from under which there shone, 
Full on the guest, and on the guest alone, 
A face, not of this earth, half veil’d in gloom 
And radiance, but with eyes like lamps of doom, 
Which, ever as they came, before them sent 
Rebuke, and staggering, and astonishment, 
With sense of change, and worse of change to be, 
Sore sighing, and extreme anxiety, 
And feebleness, and faintness, and moist brow, 
ind wa a scoff, the future crying ‘‘ Now!” 
All makes wet the pores, and lifts the hair ; 
AN that makes dying caemohae despair, 
Knowing it must be dragg’d it knows not where. 


Th’ excess of fear and anguish, which had tied 
The courtier’s tongue, now loos’d it, and he cried, 
‘*O royal master! Sage! Lord of the Ring, 

I cannot bear the horror of this thing ; 
Help with thy mighty art. Wish me, I pray, 
On the remotest mountain of Cathay.” 


Solomon wish’d, and the man vanish’d. Straight 
Up comes the terror, with his orbs of fate. 


“Solomon,” with a lofty voice said he, 
‘* How came that man here, wasting time with thee ? 
I was to fetch him, ere the close of day, 
From the remotest mountain of Cathay.” 


Solomon said, bowing him to the ground, 
‘* Angel of Death, there will the man be found.” 





LONDON VIEWED IN TWO SONNETS. 
BY NEWTON CROSLAND. 


On the fair borders of a mighty stream 
Rises the noblest City of our land; 
Its palaces, and docks, and streets command 
Our wondering awe, and set our minds to dream 
What agency could thus have called to life 
So much that’s beautiful, and great, and high, 
Viewed from a lofty point, how free from strife 
Appear its dwellings outlined on the sky, 
Just veiled by misty haze which serves to hide 
Their cracks and wrinkles from a searching eye: 
Ase men of old who kept a fair outside 
Were halo-crowned, their powers to magnify, 
Great City ! offspring of a People’s will ! 
Got by their needs, and fostered by their skill! 


II. 


Approach more near, my subtle friend, and sce 
me of the inner things which crowd this hive, 
Where millions perish, and where millions thrive. 
True tis a giant city, but there be 
Within its walls gigantic woes and wrongs ; 
Here a proud dome, and there a fietid cell, 
Their tales of tyranny and crime can tell ; 
n Here princely halls resound with cheerful songs 
ear festering grave-yards rank with human clay ; 
Here empty churches and vast crowded marts 
7 plainly shew the secrets of our hearts, 
prove that Mammon holds no weakly sway. 
Pirit of Love! descend mysteriously, 
make our lives and homes more worthy thee! 





CISTUS LEAVES. 
BY c. a. SUTHERLAND. 
Never more 
pee footstep press the heather 
ightly by the side of thine 
As that sunset hour together 
wae we went where streamlets shine 
ith romance and leisure gladden’d 
Pilgrims twain to Poesy’s shrine— 
' 


Never more! 
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Never more 
Pausing where the breezy moorland 
Rose abrupt from forest glade, 
Shall we watch the white sheep shearing, 
Shepherd carle and rustic maid, 
And while in sweet heart worship 
Loving all things God has made— 
Never more! 


Never more ! 
On our path a shadow falleth, 
Chilling us with blight malign ; 
Earth and earth’s distrusts have mingled 
With those feelings once divine, 
And our spirit dreams shall wander, 
One in thought, to Poesy’s shrine, 
Never more! 


Never more 
Shalt thou ope with me the portal 
Leading to the enchanted shore: 
White wings of the lost immortal 
Wave not round thee as of yore, 
And the silver cord is loosened 
From our hearts for evermore ! 





THE INNS OF COURT AND CHANCERY. 


“ A History of the Inns of Court and Chancery; with Notices of their Ancient Discipline, 
Rules, Orders, and Customs, Readings, Morts, Masques, Revels, and Entertainments, in- 
cluding an Account of Eminent Men, of the four Learned and Honourable Socieies— 
Lincoln's Inn, the Imer Temple, the Middle Temple, and Gray’s Inn.” By Robert R. 
Pearce, Esq., of Gray's Inn, Bartister-at-Law. 
The inns of court and their inhabitants have ever been a fruitful and 
favourite theme with English writers. Poets and historians, novelists 
and essayists, have severally sung their praises. Inthe sixteenth 
century Spenser commemorated— 
“ Those bricky towers 

The which on Temmes’ brode aged back doe ride, 

Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers, 

There whilom wont the Templar Knights to bide, 

Till they decay’d thro’ pride.” 
Two centuries earlier, Chaucer, himselfa Templar, drew a portrait 
of his brother students; later, Shakspeare made the Temple gardens 
the scene where the rival factions of York and Lancaster first assumed 
their respective badges of the white and red rose. Ben Johnson 
wrote, and Beaumont and Shirly inscribed verses to their honour ; 
while, in our own day, Charles Lamb pronounced the Temple ‘ the 
most elegant spot in the Metropolis,”” and never lost an opportunity to 
testify his affection for the gardens of Gray’s Inn and the cloisters of 
the Temple. In short, hardly a British author of repute can be cited, 
from Chaucer to Scott, or rather down to Dickens and Leigh Hunt, 
who has not spoken kindly and enthusiastically of the quiet groves 
and monastic buildings of the four inns of court. e 
** All these inns of court and chancery,” says Lord Coke, “do make 
the most famous university for the profession of the law only, or of 
any human science, that is in the world, and advanceth itself before 
all others guantum inter viburna cupressus.” 
A still earlier authority, Sir John Fortescue, writes, ‘‘ And to 
speak uprightly, there is in these greater inns, yea, and in the lesser 
too, besides the study of the law, as it were an university or school of 
all commendable quality. But after what manner and sort,” he con- 
tinues, (Sir John, it may be remembered, is addressing a royal pupil, 
—the unfortunate Henry VI.) “ the laws are ae in these inns, 
thereof here to make rehearsal it is not needful, forasmuch as it is not 
for your estate, most noble prince, to put the same in use; yet know 
ye this, that it is pleasant and delectable, and in any wise expedient 
for the learning of the law, and worthy with all affection to be embra- 
ced. But one thing there is that I would have you know,—that neither 
at Orleans, where as well the canon as the civil laws are taught, and 
whither out of many countries scholars do repair, nor at Anges, or at 
Cane, nor any university of France, (Paris only excepted,) are found 
so many students past childhood, as in this place of studies, notwith- 
standing that all the students there are English born.” 

Under the Lancastrian and Tudor princes, the inns of court formed 
one of the first legal universities in the world ; at present they are only 
entitled by courtesy to be denominated ‘schools of law.” There is, 
however, every reason to believe that they will gradually reassume 
their ancient character; the recent establishment of lectureships at 
the Inner and Middle Temple, and most meetings and examinations at 
Gray’s Inn, are evidences of the existence of such an intention. 

Of all the inns of court, the two societies of the Temple, both from 
position and association, have long held the first place in public es- 
mation; not that the other two inns would admit, or the Inner or 
Middle Temple assert, any superiority over’ Lincoln’s or Gray’s Inn. 
Beaumont, who well knew the jealous feeling with which the several 
societies viewed any one of the socicties claiming precedence over the 
other, in dedicating a masque to two of the four inns of court, hit upon 
the ingenious expedient of inscribing it ‘‘to the anciently allied houses 
of Gray’s Inn and the Inner Temple, the Inner Temple and Gray’s Inn,” 
and thereby avoided the heinous offence of preferring one society above 
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monument doth approve them all to be gentlemen of perfect descents.” 
Our modern governors have learned to think less proudly and more 
wisely, and the humblest equally with the highest member of society 
may become a student of either of the four inns. 

Tradition assigns the reignof Edward III. as the period when the 
lawyers first settledin the temple 

The order of the Knights Templars was suppressed in Edward the Sec- 
ond’s time. That king bestowed the possessions of the Knights upon Tho- 
mas Earlof Lancaster; he afterwards, on’ Lancaster’s rebellion, gave 
them to the Earl of Pembroke, and on Pembroke’s death they fell to the lot 
of the younger Despencer. After Despencer’s attainder, the Temple and 
its dependencies were, in obedience to adecree of the Council of Vienna, 
transferred to the Knights Hospitallers of St. John, who in their turn 
demised the same to their present tenants for the yearly rent of 101. 
So long as the order of the Knights of St. John remained in existence, 
the lawyers remained their tenants ; but, upon its dissolution in 
the Eighth’s reign, the two societies of the Inner and Middle T be- 
came tenants of the crown. King James I. at the request of the two 
societies, who felt naturally anxious that their domiciles should not be- 
come the property of any of the hungry Scotchmen who had followed 
their countryman to England, (one of whom had already had the mo- 
desty to demand agrant of the Temple,) granted the “* hospicia et ca- 
pitalia mesuagia cognita per nomen de le Inner Temple et le Middle 
Temple, sive uni Templi,” London, to Sir Julius Cesar, and the trea- 
surer and teachers of the two houses and their successors for ever, for 
lodging, reception, and education of the professors and students of the 
laws of this realm, in consideration of a yearly rent of 10/. paid by each 
society to himgelf, and his royal successors. 

The lawyers university flourished from the first. The four houses 
were in full v so carly as Henry the Fifth’s time. The town and 
gown contests which have been immortalized by Scott, seem to have 
commenced imimediately on the advent of the new inhabitants of the 
Temple. Perh®ps it was some recollection of the haughty tone the 
younger students displayed towards the shopkeepers and their appren- 
tices, that prompted one of Cade’s followers to propose to “ kill all the 
lawyers,” whilst the mighty demagogue himself bade his friends, ** Now, 
go some and pull down the Savoy ; others to the inns of court ; down 
with them all.’ 

Chaucer, during his residence in the Temple, where his acquaintance 
with Gower began, appears to have shared in the pugnaciousness of his 
brother fhe eh inasmuch as it was on record in Elizabeth’s time that 
‘* Geoffrey Chaucer was fined two shillings for beating a Franciscan 
friar in Fleet Street.” 

In the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, it was as much & 
matter of course for the younger members of the nobility and gentry, to 
spend a portion of their time at one of the inns of court, as itis now thought 
indispensable to pass three or four terms at Oxford or Cambridge. The 
young Templar,Was then in London as noisy a being as the student of 
the teebouhe at Paris. Im the nineteenth century the inns of court 
would be considered the last place in the world where a youth would 
run wild ; his wild oats have been sown at Oxford or Cambridge ; in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth, it was otherwise. The Temple, Lincoln’s 
Inn, and Gray’s Inn, were then the safety-valves where the high spirits 
of youth were thrown off; Oxford and Cambridge at that 
ing more of the character of preparatory schools, the youthful Srontan 
and Cantab being then subjected to the discipline of the ferule; the un- 
dergraduates of the twin universities were principally boys of fifteen or 
sixteen. The inns of court, situated only a reasonable distance from the 
court, adjacent to the residences of the nobility, the young noble’s first 
introduction to life was asa student of the lawyers’ university. All 
the better entertainments of the town were especially devised for the 
pleasure of the Temple students. For whom were the macques, then in 
their perfection, composed, if not for the delectation of the young gen- 
tlemen of the inns of court ? Who were the real patrons of the theatre, 
and to whom did the play-writers inscribe their comedies ? Where were 
the Christmas revels most religiously kept, and where were the town 
gallants to be found? The Sir Walter Raleighs, Ceeils, and Leicesters, 
all came from the inns ef court. In the days of the Pitts and Walpoles, 
the minister looked to Oxford and Cambridge, to supply the state with 
efficient servants ; in Elizabeth’s time such material was furnished 
the “ estate of Templaria.” The rise of Sir Christopher Hatton, w 
appears to us a matter of surprise, was then a mere matter of course. 
The queen was aware that the young men performing in the masque 
before her were all men of birth or mark ; their reputations for ability 
were well known ; no censure, therefore, attached to her for preferri 
to her service a man who added the graces of person to those of intellect. 
Hatton’s legal judgments were none the worse from his having in the 
hey-day of youth assisted in the composition of “ Tancred and Gismun- 
da,” and in the Po of sundry other plays and masques, 

*Tancrei and Gismunda” reminds us, that the earliest’ English 
tragedy extant, ‘* Ferrex and Porrex,” was the work of two barristers 
of the Innev Temple, and was represented before bonnie Queen Bess, by 
the gentleicu of that Society. Perhaps the most elegant of the masques 
of Elizabeth's day was ** TheInner Temple Masque,” written by Wil- 
liam Browne, a Templar. The story of Ulysses and the Syrens furnish- 
edits subject matter. Mr. Pearce has wisely extracted the opening 
song, and, for the benefit of thoseofour readers who may not see his 
book, we follow his example :— 

“ Steer, brother, steer, your winged pines, 


All beaten mariners, 
Here lie Love's undiscovered mines, 





the other, even in a play bill. Shirley, too, equally conscious of the | 
delicate ground he was on, dedicated his “Triumphs of Peace” to the} 
‘four egual and honourable societies of the inns of court.” Never- 
theless, though the Temple may not be able to show a scutcheon bear- | 
ing more honourable names than the other two houses, or can justly 
claim a superior antiquity, ‘‘ the halls, courts, gardens, and terraces | 
of the Temple, that maintain, in the heart of a great city, in the nine- | 
teenth century, so much of the grace, romance, and picturesque deco- 
rum of our past manners,” as Disraeli, has happily said, will-ever im- | 
part a greater interest to the Temple than to the other inns. Great. 
names still hold their sway, gainsay it who may, and the successors, 
legitimate or not, of the ancient Knights aid Templars, reap the ad- | 
vantage of their heritage. , 
Formerly, the inus of court were only accessible to the sons of | 
the nobility and men of rank; the inns of chancery being the 
hospicia or hosels, where the sons of merchants and traders studied : 
Fearne writes, ‘“‘ Nobleness of blood, joined with virtue, counteth the 
person as most meet to the enterprising of any public service, and for 
that cause it was not for nought that our ancient governors in this 
land did, with a special foresight and wisdom, provide that none 
should be admitted into houses of court, being seminaries sending forth 
men apt tothe government of justice, except he were a gentleman of 
blood : and that this may seem a truth, I myself have seen a calendar 
of all those which were together in the society of one of the same houses 
about the last year of King Henry V., with the arms of their house 





and family marshalled by their names; andl! assure you the selfsame 





A prey to passengers : 
Perfumes tar sweeter than the best 
Which make the Phenix wine and nest 
Fear not your ships, 
Nor any to oppose you save our lips, 
But come on shore, 
Where no joy dies iil Love hath gotten more : 
For swelling waves, our panting hearts, 
Where never storms arise, 
Exchange and be awhile our guests, 
For stars gaze on our eyes. | 
The compass, Love shall hourly sing, 
And as he goes about the ring, 
We will not miss ; Pe 
To tell each point he nameth with a kiss. 


This is very charming poctry, and worthy of the bosom friend of 
Drayton and the companion of Beaumont. The dedication of this 
| masque is so excellent, and withal so modest, that we insert it:—« To 
the Honourable Society of the Inner ne, ayer I give you 

| but your own: if you refuse to foster it, 1 know not who will. By 
| your means it may live. If it degenerate in kind from/those other the 
| Society hath produced, blame yourselves for not seeking a happier 
| man. I know it is not without faults, yet such as your lore, or at least 
| poetical license, (the common salve,)will make tolerable. What is good 
in it, that is yours; what is bad, mine; what indifferent, both ; and 
that will suffice. since it was done to please ourselves in private by him 

| that is always yours, W. Browne.” The Temple had no reason to be 
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ashamed of the bantling committed to its protection : it has lived to do 
honour to its foster father. : 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s masque of “« The Inner Temple and Graye’s 
Inn; Graye’s Inn and the Inner Temple,” is generally known. Its principal 
author, rend Beaumont, the son of a judge, and himself bred to the law, 
did not forget, when he left that calling for the “ idle trade” of play- 
writing, his old companions of the Temple. Beaumont was early in life 
bitten with the cacocthes scribendi ; at fifteen, he published a metrical 
translation of Ovid’s fable of ‘‘ Salmacis and Hermaphroditus ;” and 
before he was twenty had addressed his celebrated ‘* Letter to Ben 
Jonson,” whose friendship he had acquired. Beaumont appears to 
have been of a most affectionate disposition. All his contemporaries 
speak kindly of him ; and when we remember the bitter spirit which 
was manifested by some of the wits of the day towards Ben Jonson and 
Shakspeare, this is no slight praise. Most of our readers will recall 
Ben Jonson’s lines to his youthful friend :— 
“ How I do love thee, Beaumont, and thy muse, 
That unto me doth such religion use ! 
How I dofear myself, that am not worth 
The least indulgent thought thy pen drops forth ! 
‘At once thou mak’st me happy, anc unmak’st, 
And giving largely to me, more than tak’st :— 
What fate is mine, that so itself bereaves ? 
W hat art is thine, that so th; friend deceives ? 
When even there, where mos: thou praisest me 
For writing better, I must envy thee !” 
Dryden tells us that Len Jonson was accustomed to submit all his 
lots to this young poet,—no trifling mark of confidence. Michael 
Drayton's apostro she to Francis Beaumont, his elder brother John, 
(the author of “ Bosworth Field,”) and his brother Templar, Browne, 
is further evidence, were further evidence wanting, of the affectionate 
regard in which our Temple poet was held by his brother wits and dra- 
matists :— 
“ Then the two Beaumonts and my Browne arose, 
My dear companions whom I freely chose. 
My bosom friends, and in their several ways 
Rightly-born poets ; and in these last days 
Men of much note, and no less nobler parts, 
Such as have freely told to me their hearts, 
As I have mine to them.”’ 


Beaumont died at nine-and-twenty. What he might have done had 
he lived, it is impossible to say ; but when we remember that Shaks- 
’s, Scott’s, and Milton’s most glorious works were written late in 
ife,—that their more finished writings were the roductions of their 
maturer years,—it may reasonably be conjectured, judging from the 
magnificent legacies he left, that by his premature death England lost 
works immeasurably beyond any of the Elizabethan writers, Shakspeare 
alone excepted. Beaumont, unlike Fletcher, was of a reflective dispo- 
sition ; itis only necessary to look upon his noble, though somewhat 
melancholy image, to be assured of that; he paneer too, greater 
udgment (greater industry were impossible) than his poet brother. 
ie quaint and facetious Bishop Corbet, who was contemporary with 
Beaumont at Broadgate’s Hall, Oxford, (now Pembroke College ; a col- 
lege, by the way, which has produced its fair quota of distinguished 
men ;) and where the future divine and dramatist probably first en- 
gaged in the wit combats, so popular in those days, lived to write his 
iend’s epitaph :— 
“« He that hath such acuteness, and such wit, 
As would ask ten good heads to husband it ; 
He that can write so well, that no man dare 
Refuse it for the best, let him beware :— 
Beaumont is dead, by whose sole death appears 
Wit's a disease consumes men in few years.” 





Enthusiasm for the Temple poet, par excellence,—no ignoble distinc- 
tion when it is recollected that Congreve, Wycherly, Rowe, Ford, ; 
Southerne, Marston, Sheridan, Cowper, and Moore, were all Templars, | 
—has made us almost forget his masque. This time the scene was | 
Whitehall ; the occasion, the marriage of the Count Palatine and the | 
Lady Elizabeth ; a marriage which was destined to be of greater im- 

nce to these isles than could then have been foreseen. It must 
ave been a brilliant spectacle to behold the masquers with ‘ divers | 


twenty-three chosen gentlemen, and after severally arming them with 
the breast-plate of courage, delivering to them the iarge of Pallas, gird- 
ing them with the mantle of Pallas, and hanging round their necks the 
me So of Pallas, they were dismissed; not, however, without an exor- 
dium, which ran thus :— 


“ Wisdom, the guide of armed strength, 
Uprise your knightlie name ; 
By force of prowess haut to climb 
The loftie tower of fame. 
Advance your honours by your deeds, 
To live for evermore 
As Pallas’ knighte, by Pallas’ helpe, 
Pallas serve ye therefore.” 


Pallas, of course, typified the immaculate Elizabeth, her majesty never 
objecting to incense, either in small or large quantities. 

Gray’s Inn, in her majesty’s time, distinguished itself by the greater 
number of its revelries, if the Gesta Grayorum is to be believed ; in 
the year 1594, it determined to outdo, if possible, all former revellings. 
The appointment of a Master of the Revels was an important matter on 
these occasions, and after due deliberation, Mr. Henry Holmes, who is 
described as a ‘‘ very proper man, and very active in dancing and re- 
velling,” was elected master, with the title of Prince of Purpoole. The 
prince was at once invested with absolute authority ; guards, officers 
and gentlemen-pensioners assigned to him; and the better to enable 
him to support his state, monies were raised by benevolence. Next, 
letters were addressed to the society of the Inner Temple, inviting the 
attendance of its members. On St. Thomas’ Eve the prince was en- 
throned in the great hall of Gray’s Inn, his nobles, marshals, law offi- 
cers, and courtiers being in attendance. The trumpets having sounded 
thrice, the prince’s king-at-arms stood forth and proclaimed his matter 
after the following fashion :—‘* By the sacred law of arms, and authen- 
ticated ceremonies of the same, (maugre the conceit of any malcontent, ) 
I do pronounce my sovereign liege lord, Sir Henry, rightfully to be the 
high and mighty Prince of Purpoole, Archduke of Stapulia and Benar- 
din, Duke of the High and Nether Holborns, Marquis of St. Giles and 
Tottenham Court, Palatine of Bloomsbury, and Knight of the most hon- 
ourable Order of the Helmet, and sovereign of the same.” | 

The prince’s reign seems to have been a glorious one. On the 3d of | 
January, the Lord Treasurer Burghley, the Earls of Shrewsbury, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Essex, Lords Buckhurst, Windsor, 
Sheffield, Compton, &c., were present at the revels. The mayor and 
aldermen, hearing of the fame of the prince, entertained him and eighty 
of his suite, whilst the Queen invited his highness to visit her the fol- 
lowing Shrovetide, at Greenwich, and there perform a masque before 
her. Her majesty was so satisfied with the entertainment the Gray- 
ians gave her, as to offer her royal hand for the prince and his merry 
men to kiss. At the same time, the maiden queen declared that -* Gray’s 
Inn was a house she was much indebted to, for it did always study for 
some sports to present unto her.” The day’s entertainments p bens 
with a species of tournament, in which the Earl of Essex and his com- 
pany engaged the Earl of Cumberland and his friends, amongst whom 
was the Prince of Purpoole. The prince behaved so gallantly as to 
win the prize—a jewel set with seventeen diamonds and fourteen rn- 
bies, which was presented to him by the queen’s own hand. 


To be concluded next week. 





| 
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BELLE ANASTASIE; 
OR, THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. 
Respectfully dedicated to my dear Friends, the Fashionable 
Novelists of England. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘‘ COOKERY SCHOOLS’ ” PAPERS, 
. CHAP TER T. 
Jean Papillon Comte Choufleur, was a very ugly man; his stature | 
did not exceed five feet, his back was bent, his face dark and wrinkled ; | 


along black grizzled bearé hung down over linen whose appearance did | 
not suggest the idea ofa careful blanchisseuse. His dark blue eyes had 


other gallant young gentlemen of both houses as their convoy,” in the | a cat-like gleam belonging to them ; his large aquiline nose and wide | 


royal barges, attended and followed by galleys and barges innumerable, 
filled with noble dames and courtiers, decked out in all their bravery, 
sailing down the river : musical instruments, bells and cannons, an- 
nouncing their approach. At Whitehall, the king, who dearly loved 
such shows, preferring them infinitely to the pomp and circumstance of 

lorious war, awaited the arrival of the gallant company. <A few years 
ater, one Floyd, a barrister of the Inner Temple” underwent an igno- 
minious punishment for saying, ‘“‘ What has now become of your good 
man, Palgrave, and your good wife ?—they had, I think, as mueh right 
to the kingdom of Bohemia as I have to the principality of Wales.” 
Was this ‘‘ one Floyd” amasquer at the nuptial feast ?—or “ were it,” | 
as Horatio says, ‘‘ to consider too curiously to consider so ?” 

The most memorable of these masques was the one givea in 1633 by 
the four inns collectively, partly to commemorate the birth of the Duke 
of York, but principally to testify to the king and queen the dis- 
approbation with which the Templars viewed the violent and unjusti- | 
fable conduct of Mr. Prynne, who had dedicated his celebrated * His- 
triomastrix” to the benchers and students of the four inns of court, and 
especially of Lincoln’s Inn. In the getting up of the masque, Lincoln’s 
Inn took the initiative. Elaborate pains were taken to make it the most 

lendid of its kind, and the different inns appointed a committee form- 

of their most distinguished members. The attorney-general, Noy, 
and Mr. Gerling, represented Lincoln’s Inn; the renowned antiquary 
Selden, and Sir Edward Herbert, the Inner Temple ; the Queen’s attor- 
ney-general, Finch, Gray’s Inn; and Edward Hyde and Bulstrode 
Whitelocke, the historians, the Middle Temple. 

This masque has found its historian in Sir Bulstrode Whitelocke, who 
describes it evidenty con amore. We fear, however, our readers would 
not care to know that Mr. Darrell of Lincoln’s Inn was an extraordi- 
nary proper gentleman, and was mounted on one of the king’s best 
horses and richest saddle ; and that his own (Sir Bulstrode’s) habit 
was exceedingly rich and glorious. Nor would the fact that, ‘then 
came the first chariot of the grand masquers, which was not so large as 
those that went before, but most curiously framed, carved, and painted 
with exquisite art, and purposely for this service and occasion,” inspire 
greater interest. “In this chariot,” the knight continues, “sat the 
four grand masquers of Gray’s Inn in their habits, doublets, trunk hose, 
and caps of most rich cloth of tissue, and wrought as thick with silver 
spangles as they could be placed; large white stockings up to their 
trunk hose, and rich sprigs in their caps,—themselves proper and beau- 
tiful young gentlemen.” 

To the curious in such matters we therefore commend Sir Bulstrode, 
who rivals Pepys in his admiration for fine clothes; it may, however, 
be satisfactory to add, that, on the arrival of the masquers at White- | 
hall, *‘ the king and queen, and all their noble train, being come in, 
the masque began, and was my anaenag. | performed in the dancing, 
speeches, music, and scenes. The dance, figures, properties, the voices, 
instruments, songs, airs, the word and the actions, were all of them ex- 
act, and none failed in their parts of them, and the scenes were most 
curious and costly. The queen did the honour to some of the masquers 
to dance with them herself, and to judge them as good dancers as she 
ever saw ; and the great ladies were very free, and civil, in dancing 
with all the masquers as they were taken out by them.” In fact, as we 
moderns would say, the affair went off with great éclat, no accident be- 
falling, ex: to Mr. May of Gray’s Inn, the translator of Lucan, 
who had the lord chamberlain’s staff broken over his shoulders. How- 
ever, as his majesty oa the next day for his chamberlain’s error 
in judgment, and presented the unlucky poet with fifty pounds, where- 
with to purchase a salve for his aching back, no great harm was 
done. 

The Temple revels were as famous as the Temple masques. They took 
place four times in each year, and no where, perhaps, were the feasts 
of Allhallowtide, Candlemas, and Christmas, kept with greater spirit 
than in the halls of the astute old lawyers. Decker, who never missed 
an opportunity to aim a shaft at his rival Ben Jonson, says, ‘‘ You shall 
swear not to bombast out a new play with the old lining of jests stolen 
from the Temple revels.” The fe hn revels of 1597 were celebrat- 
ed with more than ordinary splendour. This year Lord Robert Dudley, 
then a student of the Inner Temple (Scott’s Earl of Leicester), was 
elected high-constable and marshal by the grandiloquent title of ‘ Pal- 
laphilos, Prince Sophie, High-constable Marshal of the Knights Tem- 
plars, and Patron of the honourable Order of Pegasus,” and from the 


loose mouth added no charm to his ferocious countenance. His hands | 
were large and bony, his toilette the reverse of soignée, his gait sham- 
bling and awkward. His temper was abominable; the servants of | 
Chateau Papillon led a dreadful life ; if any of them happened to dis- | 
please his master, in a fit of ungovernable rage the wretched old man | 
would personally chastise the offenders. He amused his leisure by | 
making dreadful whips for this purpose, and he lost no opportuni ty of | 
using them. 

Immense as was his wealth, he was avaricious and penurious : he 
scarcely allowed himself sufficient food to sustain his life ; he kept no | 
horses, no dogs but a great mastiff as gaunt and revolting looking as | 
himself. He was the terror of all his neighbourhood ; the simple pay- 
sans looked upon him as a supernatural monstrosity. Children hurried | 
out of his patie, like frightened hares in the heat of /a chasse ; and the | 
miscreant was flattered by every mark of aversion, fear, and terror. | 
He visited very little ; only more who borrowed money of him would | 
tolerate his presence, and these trembled as they offered him their re- | 
luctant hospitality. He would ramble, accompanied only by his dog, | 
for hours together in the dreary woods that surround Chateau Papillon, | 
recreating himself by making hideous faces, and growling and shriek- | 
ing like amadman. He was tremendously rich and covetous, and yearly | 
made large sums by lending money at exorbitant interest to the noblesse | 
around, who had become distressed during the awful days of the Revo- | 
lution. It was by lending money that he became acquainted with the | 
aged Comte de Concombre, who, with one lovely daughter, a secretary, | 


and three or four faithful servants, resided at the noble and ancient | 
(hateau Concombre, the nearest large house te Papi/lon’s own domain. | 


CHAPTER Il, 


The lovely, aimable, and accomplished Anastasie Irma Celestine Clan. | 
dine Sophie Amelie Elizabeth Térése de Concombre was indeed fit for a | 
painter’s model. Her long shining golden hair was crowned, on acer- | 
tain June evening, by a little capote of blonde lace, elegantly trimmed | 
at each side by a fashionable chou of blue ruban. Large hoop earings, 
set with costly diemans, gleamed like thousands of rainbows in each 
early, white ear. Her features were very, very delicate, and perfectly | 
eautiful. Her soft eyes were blue as the handsome turquoises with | 
which her ivory fan was adorned. Elegant bracelets embraced her 
round, white arms ; and her dress (of tw//e¢ i//usion) flowed in bright full | 
folds to the elegant tapis that covered the ground. Three deep volants | 
of handsome black dente/le added grace to her slender form. Her petits | 
pieds were enclosed in tiny pantoufles of white satin. Her gilded and 
painted harp was silent ; her Italian greyhound, with step light as the | 
rose-leaf’s fall, was dejectedly caressed, by the sorrowful lady. 

* Alas, my Zaire !” ejaculated Anastasie, with a deep sigh, “ thy mis- | 
tress 1s utterly desolée.”’ 

The little dog, as if en réponse, lay down on an embroidered tabouret, 
and whined piteously. And /a belle Anastasie gave way toa burst of 
tears, as she leaned her lily cheek on a beautiful velvet cushion. Fi- 
nesse, her maid and confidante, entered. 

‘In tears, madam! ” cried the faithful domestic ; “ have you lost 
beg fan, or spilt eau suerée over those little slippers that fit so well, or 
as Zaire got her foot ecrasé under the door, or——? ” 

‘“* Hélas, ma bonne Finesse ; you have not surmised the cause of my 
inexpressible grief, ’ sobbed the unhappy girl, with a fresh burst of 
sorrow. ‘* Mon pére vient dem’ apprendre that Comte Choufleur ,the 
terrible, méchant, covetous Comte Choufleun, loves your poor little 
mistress. ” 

Finesse burst into tears as she vigorously rubbed with gomme élast- 
the half-soiled glove in her hand. 

“* Hélas! La pauvre Anastasie !” 

* CHAPTER III, 

M. le Secrétarie wasa most handsome and gallant youngman. .dgé 
de vingtans, with a thick, silky moustache, soft rolling dark eyes, and 
a certain air de bon ton, so agreeable to /e beau sexe, he was sure to be 
a friend of our belle Anastasie. Secluded in a great measure from the 
world by political changes which had thrown the Comte de Concombre 
into retirement and poverty, she had grown up like a lovely violet 
among its shadowy native green leaves. Sweet dnastasie! *Twag in 
her sixteenth year the handsome Secrétaire came to Chateau Concom- 

bre. Atthe very first the horrid Choufleur had taken a dislike to the 





account Gerard Leigh has left, fooled to the top of his bent in glorious 
-_ He had for a colleague another of Elizabeth’s favourites, our 
old friend, Sir Christopher Hatton, who, although designated “ master 
of the game,” seems to have played init but a secondary part. Amongst 
other rare things, his Highness, the Prince of Sophie, Reta a&court in 
the Inner Temple Hall, and conferred the honour of knighthood upon 


meek, yet courageous Secrétaire, whose cool politeness threw the ruffian 
Choufleur into passionate rage. 

It was natural that 4nastasie should take pleasure in the agreeable 
and witty converse of le jeune Secrétaire. His sweet smile, his hand- 
some rolling dark eyes, the flossy down that shaded his well-cut lip, 
had taken by storm the little citadel du ceur de la belle Anastasic. 
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In return, he adored her tiny foot-prints; the musky handkerchief 
which had ee her lips was dearer to him than all the riches of 
Araby the Blest! Oh! how softly rolled his dark eyes as, with her 
silk on his hands, she wound the glittering thread on ivory reels, deli- 
oately carven by a Chinese hand. Oh! those happy moments when his 
rich round voice, mingling with her bell-like soprano, the triste mu- 
sique floated on the summer air. 

“But now, alas! where were those visions of bliss? Anastasie wept 
constantly; and M. le Secrétaire was frequently observe pressing to 
his soft rolling dark eyes a richly-embroidered cambric handkerchief. 
The agony of the lovers may be better imagined than described ; the 
wretchedness of long years seemed crowded into the experience of a few 
short days. M.de Choufleur was anxious that the marriage should 
take place; he taunted nastasie with her love for /e Secrétaire, and 
le Secrétaire with his passion for Anastasie. He gloated over their 
sighs and tears; he took pleasure in the stormy sorrow of two riven 
hearts. 

Anastasie and son pére were completely in the wretch’s hands ; Con- 
combre was too deeply indebted to him to object, and the fatal day was 
appointed. 

P he trousseau was ordered in Paris contrary to the advice of Chou- 
fleur, who wished /a belle Anastasie to be married in a plain grey taf- 
feta! Her spirit, though depressed, was not quite extinguished, and 
she resolutely insisted on a toilette d la mode. A long voile of dent- 
elle de Bruxelles was to flow to her feet; a guirlandg of white roses 
and myrtle would bind her golden tresses; a robe of the most delicate 
brocade was to envelop her lovely form; the corsage a la Grecque 
would helgnin her native elegance. But ah! the wretchedness, amid 
all this gilded pomp, of /a belle Anastasie, as her fearful fiancé dan- 
ced and yelled in frantic joy before her! 





CHAPTER ly. 
M. le Secrétaire was walking alone in the forét; his soft, rolling 
dark eyes were overflowing; and where his tears fell, the grass was 
ever after more green and beautiful! Ah! de pauvre Secrétaire! 


| Suddenly, a Dark Form met his soft, rolling dark eye. "Twas a man, 


wrapped in a long, fall cloak, masked, and with a sword. Le Séere- 
taire felt he was a dead man ; yet be resolved to fight for his life. 

** You are hired by Choufleur to assassinate me,” he cried. 

** Pardon, monsieur, je suis vétre ami; Choufleur is by right your 
own title, and that yon renegade knows too well !” 

** Am I dreaming ?” shrieked the Secrétaire. 

** Von, Monsieur le Comte,” replied the mask. ‘ You shall regain 
your title, your riches, and your bride. Adieu!” 

The Secrétaire looked round with his soft, rolling dark eyes—the 
figure had disappeared ! 
* * ” * * 

That night the pretended Comte de Choufleur lay in horrid torture ; 
dreadful visions scared sleep from his eyes ; his mastiff growled savage- 
ly at the foot of the bed he cold sweat sat on his brow. His fero- 
cious face glared fearfully. The frightened servants sent for a priest. 
In agony the wretch confessed and died 

- * « * x 

Ere many weeks had passed, the true Comte de Choufleur, the hand- 
some and witty Théodore Gantjaune, was reinstated in his ancestral 
chateau with great honour. 

** Will he still think of dnastasie?” murmured the demoiselle pen- 
sively, yet cheerfully, for she had escaped a terrible fate. 

Fine furniture and horses were bought; the cellars were stocked, the 
pictures cleaned ; but M. le Comte kept himself as yet in close retire- 
ment. The fearful mastiff was shot by the young man, and no trace 


remained in the chateau of its late unrighteous possessor. 


Still,as her slender fingers strayed over the strings of her gilded and 


| painted harp, gentle sighs raised the elegant chemisette of Anastasie, 
| as she softly asked herself, ** Will he still think of Anastasie ?” 


CHAPTER V. 

Yes, truly, he still thought of his bel/e Anastasie. Nothing but se- 
vere cold in the head kept him in his chateau those three weary weeks. 
He was better; his Spanish jennet was saddled and waiting; he flung 
his manly person on to the beautiful animal, whose silver adornments 
gleamed like little mirrors in the sun. He was truly dressed comme 


|u faut. Not even the discerning Finesse saw a fault in his appoint- 


ments as he puta guinea into her honest hand. He made his entrée 
into the beautiful boudoir; there reclined la belle Anastasie, on rose- 
covered velvet cushions. Her fair cheek was lily pale with pensive 
wonderings concerning her young Comte, the ci-devant Secrétaire. | 

The robe of the lady was of the richest point d’ Angleterre : her tiny 
feet were clasped in the embrace of dark green . velvet — the 
alest of straw-coloured gants enveloped her little hands; her swan- 
ike neck was surrounded by a ve/ours, clasped by a valuable amethyst 
brooch. Her masses of sunshiny curls were carelessly knotted beneath 
a Valenciennes lace capote, adorned by a rose panache at each ear. 
A circassienne of green velvet, like her slippers, came a little below 
her fairy-like ceinture ; from the breast-pocket of her circassienne 
she drew ever and anon a slight thing of lace and cambric, which she 
pressed to her beautiful blue orbs. 

She wore one more ornament ; *twas a locket with hair. 

He entered: with a shrill cry she rushed to his arms; all was right 
—the day was fixed; the trousseau, which by the lapse of a month 
had become obsolete in fashion, was replaced by a newer and more 
splendid one from Paris. Her jewels were envied by duchesses, her 
dresses the best in France. Who now so happy as da belle Anastasie ? 

Le jour des noces arrived: Anastasie and Théodore are united ; 
the lovely girl, in her fresh, costly toi/ette, was indeed be//¢ comme une 

d Finesse, the faithful Finesse, she too looked pretty and 
saucy in her piquante toilette de femme de chambre. 

Adieu! adieu! Heureuse Anastasie. Et tu! Comte de Choufleur, 
le brave et gentil. 


—_———_@j———_ 


MILTON MARRIED. 


CONCLUSION OF THE JOURNAL OF MARY POWELL 


A Honeymoon cannot for ever last ; nor sense of danger, when it long 
hath past ;—but one little difference from out manie greater differences 
between my late happie fortnighte in St Martin’s-le-Grand, and my 

resent dailie course in Barbican, hath marked the distinction between 
over and husband. There it was ‘‘ sweet Moll,” ‘‘ my heart’s life of 
life,” ‘* my dearest cleaving mischief; here ’tis onlie ‘* wife,” « Mist- 
ress Milton,” or at most ‘* deare or sweet wife,” This, I know, is master - 
fulle and seeml y. ; 

Onlie, this morning, chancing to quote one of his owne Jines, 

“ These things may startle well, but not astourde.”— 


he sayd, ina kind of wonder, ‘‘Why, Moll, whence had you that ?—Me- 
3 youhated versing, as you used to callit. When learnt you to love 
it?’ I hung my head in my old foolish way, and answered,**Since I learnt 
to love the verser.” ‘* Why, this is the best of alle !” he hastilie cried, 
“« Can my sweet wife be indeede heart of my heart and spirit of my 
spirit ? I lost, or drove away a child, and have found a woman.” There- 
after, he less often wifed me, and [ found I was agayn sweet Moll. 

This afternoon, Christopher Milton lookt inon us. After saluting 
me with y® usuall mixture of malice and civilitie in his looks, he fell into 
easie conversation; and presentlie says to his brother quietlie enough, 
* T saw a curious pennyworth at a book-stall as I came along this morn- 
ing. What was that ?”’ says my husband, brightening = ** It had a 
long name,” says Christopher,—* I thing it was called Tetrachordon.” 
My husband cast at mea suddain, quick look, but I did not soe much 
as change colour; and quietlie continued my sewing. 

«« T wonder,” says he, after a pause, ‘* that you did not invest a small 
portion of your capitall in the work, as you say ’twas soe greate a bar- 
gain. However, Mr. Kit, let me give you one small hint with alle y® 
goode humour imaginable ; don’t take advantage of our neare and deare 
relation to make too frequent opportunities of saying to me anything 
the would certainlie procure for another man a thrashing !” 

Then, after a short silence betweene alle, he suddainlie burst out 
laughing, and cried, « I know ‘tis on the stalls ; Ive seen it, Kit, myself! 
Oh, had you seene, as I did, the blockheads poring over the title, and 
hammering atit while you might have walked to Mile End and back !” 

** That’s fame, I suppose,” says Christopher drylie ; and then goes off 
to talk of some new exercise of the press-licenser’s authoritie, which he 
seemed to approve, but it kindled my husband in a minute. 

‘«« What folly ! what nonsense !” cried he, smiting the table; ‘‘ these 
Jacks in office sometimes devise such senseless things that I really am 
ashamed of being of theire party. License, indeed! their license I sup- 
pose they will shortlie license the lengthe of Moll’s curls, and regulate 
the colour of her hoode, and forbid the larks to sing within sounde of 
Bow bell, and the bees to hum o’ Sundays. Methoughte I had broken 
Mabbot’s teeth two years agone ; but I must bring forthe a new edition 
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= * . * . 
pagitica ; and I’ll put your name down, Kit, for a hundred | cidated. Whence comes it, for instance, that a man utterly deficient in| he had last fixed it, the thought occurred to me that his disembodied 
of » aay i P a wsthetic taste, with an eye so blind, and an apprehension so indifferent spirit might aoe: perchance, te roaming, with a full apprehension of 
Oct.—Though a rusticall life hath ever had my suffrages, nothing to symmetry, colour, expression, that he knows not a masterpiece their glorious mysteries, amid those starry infinitudes which had so 


ular course. Werise at five or soon- 


easant than our r 
can be more p he commonly hums or sings some 


- while my husband combs his hair, 
eae hyua, versing it, maybe, as he goes on. Being drest, Ned 
reads him a chapter in the Hebrew Bible. ith Ned stille at his knee, 
and me by his side, he expounds and improves y® same ; then, after a 
shorte, heartie prayer, releases us both. Before I have finished my 
dressing, I hear him below at his organ, with the two lads, who sing as 
weil as choristers, hymning anthems and Gregorian chants, now soaring 
up to y® clouds, as ’*twere, and then dying off as though some wide echo- 
ing space lay betweene us. I usuallie find time to tie on my hoode and 
slip away to y* herb-market for a bunch of fresh radishes or cresses, a 
sprig of parsley, or at y® leaste a posy, to lay on his plate. A good 
wheaten loaf, fresh butter and eggs, anda large jug of milk compose 
our simple breakfast ; for he likes not, as my father, to see boys hack- 
ing hugh piece of beef, nor cares for heavie feeding, himself. Onlie, 
olde Mr. Milton sometimes takes a rasher of toasted bacon, but com- 
monly, basin of furmity, which I prepare more to his minde than y® 
servants can. ; , 

After breakfast, I well know the boys’ lessons will last till noone. I 
therefore goe to my closett duties after my Forest Hill fashion ; thence 
to market, buy what I neede, come home, look to my maids, give forthe 
needefulle stores, then to my needle, my books, or perchance to my lute, 

which I would faine play better. From twelve to one is the boys’ hour 
of pastime ; and it may generallie be sayd, my husband’s and mine too. 
He draws aside the green curtain, for we sit mostly in a large chamber 
shaped like the letter T, and thus divided while at our separate duties ; 
my end is y® pleasantest, has the sun most upon it, and hath a baleony 
overlooking a garden. At one, wedine; always on simple, plain dishes, 
put drest with neatnesse and care. Olde Mr. Miltonsits at my right 


hand and says grace; and, though growing a little deaf, enters into alle ; 


y® livelie discourse at table. He loves me to helpe him to y® tender- 
est, by reason of his losse of teeeh. My husband careth not to sitt over 
the wine; and hath noe sooner finished the cheese and pippins than he 
reverts to the viol or organ, and not onlie sings himself, but will make 
me sing too, though he sayth my voice is better than my ear. Never 
was there such a tunefulle spiritt. He alwaies tears himself away at 
laste, as with a kind of violence, and returns to his books at six o’ the 
clock. Meantime, his old father dozes, and I sew at his side. 

From six to eight, we are seldom without friends, chance visitants, 
often scholarlike and witty, who tell us alle y° news, and remain to 
partake a light supper. The boys enjoy this season as much asI doe, 


though with books before them, their hands over their ears, pretending ! 


to con the morrow’s tasks. If the guests chance to be musicalle, the 
lute and viol are broughte forthe, to alternate with roundelay and 
madrigal: the old man beating time with his feeble fingers, and now 
and then joining with his quavering voice. (By the way, he hath not 
forgotten to this hour, my imputed crime of losing that song by Harry 
Lawes: my husband takes my part, and sayth it will turn up some day 
when leaste expected, like Justinian’s Pandects.) Hubert brings him 
his pipe and a glass of water, and then I crave his blessing and goe to 
bed; first, praying ferventlie for alle beneathe this deare roof, and then 
for alle at Sheepscote and Forest Hill. 

On Sabbaths, besides the publick ordinances of devotion, which I 
cannot, with alle my striking, bring myself to love like y® services to 
which I have beene accustomed, we have much reading, singing, and 
discoursing among ourselves. The maids sing, the boys sing, Hubert 
sings, olde Mr. Milton sings; and trulie with soe much of it, I woulde 
sometimes as lief have them quiete. The Sheepscote Sundays suited me 
better. The sabbath exercise,of the boys is to read a chapter in the 
Greek testament, heare my husband expounde the same ; and write out 
a system of divinitie as he dictates to them, walking to and fro. In 
listening thereto, I find my pleasure and profitt. 

_[ have alsoe my owne little catechising, after a humbler sorte, in y® 
kitchen, and some poore folk to relieve and console, with my husband’s 
concurrence andencouragement. Thus, the sabbath is devoutlie and 
happilie passed. 

_ My husband alsoe takes, once in a fortnighte or soe, what he blythe- 
lie calls ‘a gaudy day” equallie to his owne content, the boys’, and 
mine. On these occasions, it is my province to provide colde fowls or 
pigeon pie, which Hubert carries, with what else we neede, to the spot 
selected for our camp dinner. Sometimes we take boat to Richmond or 
Greenwich. Two young gallants, Mr. Alphrey and Mr. Miller, love 
to joyn our partie, and toil at the oar, or scramble up the hills. as mer- 
rilie as the boys. I must say they deal savagelie with the pigeon pic 
afterwards. They have as wild spirits as our Dick and Harry, but with- 
ala most wonderfull reverence for my husband, whom they courte to 
read and recite, and provoke to pleasant argument, never prolonged to 
weariness, and seasoned with frolic jest and witt. Olde Mr. Milton 
Joyns not these parties. I leave him alwaies to Dolly’s care, firste pro- 
viding for him 2 sweetbread or some smalle relish, such as pe loves. 
He is im Sed ere we return, which is oft by moonlighte. 

How s0one ust smiles give way totears! Here isa letter from 
deare mother, taking noe note of what I write to her, and for good rea- 
son, she is soe distraught at her owne and deare father’s ill condition. 
The rebels (I must call them such,) have soe stript and opprest them, 
they cannot make theire house tenantable; nor have aught to feede 
on, had they e’ena whole roof ‘over theire heads. The neighbour- 
hoode is too hot to holde them; olde friends cowardlie and suspicious, 
olde and new foes in league together. Leave Oxon they must ; but 
where to goe? Father, despite his broken health and hatred of the fo- 
reigner, must needes depart beyond seas; at leaste within y® six 
months; but how, with an emptie purse, make his way in a strange 
land, with a wife and seven children at his heels? Soe ends mother 
with a “‘ Lord have mercy on us!” as though her house were as surelie 
doomed to destruction as if it held ye plague. 

Mine eyes were yet swollen with tears, when my husband stept in. 
He askt, ‘** What ails you, precious wife?” I coulde but sigh, and 

ive him the letter. Having read ye same, he says. “‘ But what, my 

earest? Have we not ample room here for themalle? I speak as to 
generalls, you must care for particulars, and stow them as you will.— 

There are plenty of small rooms for the boys ; but, if your father, being 
infirm, needes a ground-floor chamber, you and I will mount aloft.” 

I coulde but iook my thankfullenesse and kiss his hand. « Nay,” he 
added, with increasing gentlenesse, “ think not I have seene your 
cares for my owne father without loving and blessing you. Let Mr. 
Powell come and see us happic; it may tend to make him soe. Let 
him and his abide with us, at the leaste, till the spring; his lads will 
studdy and play with mine, your mother will help you in your house- 
wiferie, the two olde men wiil chrip together beside the Christmasse 
hearth ; and, if I find thy weeklie bills the heavier ’twill be but to write 
another book, and make a better bargain for it than I did for the last. 
We will use hospitalitie without grudging ; and, as for your owne in- 
crease of cares, I suppose twill be but to order two legs of mutton in- 
— of one !”” 

nd soe, with a laugh, left me, most joyfulle, ha wife! to draw 
Sweete out of sowre, delighte out of Gavewe; ont'te summon mine 
pre kinkred aboute me, and wipe away theire tears, bid them eat, 
rink, and be merry, and shewe myselfe to them ,how proud, how che- 
rished a wire ! 
P + Sane my mother will learne to love John Milton at last? If she 
oth not, this willbe my secret crosse, for ’tis hard to love dearlie two 
seen — esteeme notone another. But she will, she must, not onlie 
hi — im for his ae and magnanimitie, coupled with what 
imselfe calls ‘an honest haughtinesse and selfe-esteeme,” but ike 


-of art from its most wretched failure,whether in statuary or portraiture, 
shall be smitten with sudden admiration at the sight of a beautiful wo- 
man? It cannot be mere animal instinct, as some have asserted, for that 
feeling would be equally excited by female ugliness or deformity, which, 
on the contrary. act as repellants rather than attractors. May it not 
be an inscrutable tendency implanted by Nature, impelling us to select 
handsome wives, as the probable means of producing children like 
themselves, and of thus securing the human race against physical de- 
terioration? Facts will support the suggestion, for in barbarous na- 
tions, where this inherent yearning is fully and practically developed,a 
stunted, or rickety, or deformed child is rarely seen; and the Great 
Mother may prove the ae effects of her law, by pointing to the 
graceful and manly races produced under its influence. 

Amid a highly-civilised, and consequently a luxurious, and money- 
seeking people, all this is reversed. Handsome girls are admired— 
THAT is a homage which we are compelled te render them, even in spite 
of ourselves ; they are followed, flattered, and even courted; but their 
vain, glittering, and evanescent triumph not unfrequently terminates 
in consignment to single blessedness. Influenced by the old song, that 
‘*<In ten thousand pounds ten thousand charms are centred,” our beaux, 
though they may offer all sorts of attention to the belle, offer their 
hands to the heiress, undeterred by plainess, deformity, or wrinkles. 
Like Marmontel’s philosophe soi-disant, the modern man of the world, 
instead of troubling his head about the eyes in the head of his mis- 
tress, ‘‘ soupire a ses genoux pour les beaux yeux de sa cassette.” 
Others there are who marry for rank, for family connexion, for political 
influence; but as to marrying for love—who would own the soft im- 
peachment only to become 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the sad burthen of some merry song ? 

Nor can the fair sex be exonerated from the charge of considering the 
purse much more than the person in their matrimonial alliances. The 
petticoated worshippers of the golden calf form no inconsiderable part 
of the congregation, Beauty and the Beast frequently occupying the 
same pew ; & desecration and a sacrifice, however, much more excusable 
in the female, who has no liberty of choice, and is rarely independent 
of the world and its sordid influences. Look at the result of these 
deviations from one of Nature’s primary laws. In the upper classes, 
to which such offenders are usually restricted, the sins of the parents 
are generally visited upon the sickly and puny offspring, whose incon- 
gruous forms and qualities attest the uncongenial elements from which 
they were derived. 

Thank Heaven, however, even in this age of gold, enough remains of 
the golden age to ensure an occasional suppression of mercenary whis- 
perings, and enough of romance to allow not infrequent instances of love 
at first sight. Tell not me that the man thus suddenly smitten must be 
the slave of an inflammable temperament, an unreflecting creature of 
impulse; must be not less weak than rash, or that he would not sur- 
render his heart at the first summons, blindly ignorant whether or not 
the object of his passion possess those moral recommendations which 
can alone secure happiness in the married state. Blind and ignorant? 
Not he! Show me a physiognomist half so sharp-sighted, or so sharp- 
witted,*as the lover who, won by the countenance rather than by the 
mere features of his mistress, finds a spell in the sacred phylactery 
written upon her forehead, and knows her to be a saint by the halo that 
surrounds her. He discounts her looks, which are promissory notes of 
all the conjugal virtues, and takes her as so much current and sterling 
worth. True, those looks may be deceptive, but Nature seldom issues 
a forgery—seldom stamps a good and genuine physiognomy upon a bad 
heart ; and I had rather trust to a naturally pleasing expression than 
to those glosing phrases, ingratiating manners, and flattering courte- 
sies, which may be assumed for a purpose, and having obtained their 
object, may be discarded as suddenly as they were adopted. All men 
and all women, alas! may be deceived ; but the language of the eyes is a 
surer index of the heart thanspeech. One is asun-dial, which derives 
its light from heaven, the fountain of silent truth ; the other is a clock, 
whose inward workings, demoralising its tongue, may occasion it to 
strike falsely. 

Had I any doubts about animal magnetism, the frequent occurrence 

of love at first sight would dispel them; for if inorganic bodies may be 

drawn towards each other by an inscrutable and irresistible attraction, 
why may not sentient creatures be subject to a similar law? Strew 
some iron filings round a bar magnet placed on a sheet of paper, and 
after a momentary agitation they will be drawn towards it, even in 
spite of the interposition of other substances. Even so will our hopes, 
fears,and affections, after a momentary excitement and surprise, be at- 
tracted by that most potent of all magnets, a fair damsel, in sp te of 
the interposition of friends or the impediments of enemies. Obstacles 
cannot arrest the interchange of that magnetic current, which, in com- 
mon parlance, is denominated love at first sight. The tides of ocean 


still respond to the moon, even though the heaviest clouds may hang 
between them. 


After these excuses for an instantaneous and unconditional surren- 
der of the heart to a single summons, little surprise will be excited 
when I confess that mine was a love at first sight; but, oh! gentle 
reader! should you ever be similarly smitten, may all good angels pre- 
serve you from the frightful calamities with which my unhappy passion 
was visited! Heaven forefend that the orange flower garland which 
you are entwining for your bride should be converted into a cypress 
wreath! Never! oh, never may you become a wanderer and an out- 
cast, as I have been, heart-stricken with the conviction that you have 
occasioned, however unintentionally, the cruel and premature death of 
your betrothed! Let me not, however, anticipate this tragic portion of 
my history. 


CHAPTER II 
Some of my accestors must have been gipsies, or members ofa mi- 
gratory tribe, for the nomadic propensity was ever strong in me ; and 
being an umbeneficed clergyman, with a moderate independence, I was 
enabled to indulge my vagabond tastes. This roving disposition, how- 
ever, instead of urging me abroad, prompted me to visit districts of 
our own island which are seldom explored by tourists ; and it was 
upon one of these excursions that [found myself on the western coasts 
of Cornwall, where huge rocks of granite, the giant champions of our 
isle, beat back with incessant conflict and deafening uproar the invading 
waves of the Atlantic. Rambling amid this bold and magnificent scene- 
ry, which accorded with my taste for the picturesqne, | was surprised 
to encounter a lone cottage, most romantically perched amid the crags, 
and so effectually sheltered from the prevalent winds and sea storms, 
that flowering shrubs and underwood flourished luxuriantly around, 
almost giving it the appearance of a bird’s nest. Three sides were thus 
embowered ; on he fourth a rough ravine, sloping somewhat precipitous- 
ly downward, and gradually widening till it reached the sea, opened 
at the bottom intoa rocky creek. Adown this chasm, probably to give 
access to the beach, or perhaps to facilitate an ascent from it, rude 
steps had been fashioned ; but instead of hazarding my neck by attempt- 
ing to use them, I contented myself with gazing over the Lays, a of 
granite upon which I was leaning into the — gulf below. A heavy 
swell agitated the sea, and the waves, as if maddened by their repulses 
from the perpendicular cliff, threw themselves over the channel of the 
ereek, roaring and tossing their manes life infuriated lions. ”Twas but 
& momentary paroxysm of noise and rage, for the ascent and the smooth 
bottom gradually tamed them, so that, when they reached the extremi- 
ty of the opening, and cast their white foam upon the sand, and spread 
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themselves quietly beside it, they might rather be compared to sheep 
reclining amid their newly-shorn fleeces. 

The more I gazed the more was I struck with the novelty and gran- 
deur of the scene, from the contemplation of which Lat length tore myself 
away,and retracing my steps towards the cottage, I pereeived, for the 
first time, a board, announcing that it was to be let furnished. As an 
old woman was now standing at the open door, I asked permission to 
inspect the house, and presently learnt from the communicative dame 


often enchained his eye and bewildered the faculties of his living brain. 
From this reverie I was aroused by my companion exclaiming, as she 
nointed to the telescope, ‘‘ Would you like to take a peep, sir? You're 

eartily welcome ; and I'm sure it’s more worth while now, when you 
may see the fishing-boats off the Tolpoody Rocks, than to go staring at 
the sky in a dark night.” — : 

Hearty as was the invitation I declined it ; but as I possess some little 
knowledge of astronomy, and was always fond of the svieace, I felt a 
lurking disposition to hire the cottage for the autumn months, x, trey 
as the mention of Penzance had reminded me that the incumbent of 
St. Mary’s in that town was an old friend and brother-collegian. But 
this idea was as quickly abandoned as it had been entertained, for I 
recollected my roving propensities, and feared that [ should become 
weary of my sequestered hermitage long before the expiration of my 
term. As I walked away from the spot I could not refrain from smiling 
at the absurdity of my own notion ; and yet, within a — of hours, 
an occurrence ensued which led to my engaging Tregothick’s Folly for 


three months. k 
I had rambled about the country for some time, when, as I skirted 
few arrested by the sound of a fe- 


the thick hedge of ashady lane, i 

male voice of singular sweetness, clearly not that of a rustic songstress, 
trilling a simple ditty. Iam fond of music, being myself a passable 
violinist, but, with regard to vocal displays, I do not by any means ad- 
mit that difficulties overcome confer pleasure ; rather agreeing with the 
French writer, who says, “ We pay rope-dancers to astonish, and musi - 
cians to delight us, but the latter are never happy unless they can us- 
urp the province of the former.” To no such attempt was Inow listen- 
ing: the hidden melodist “ warbled her native wood-note wild” in 
peculiarly dulcet tones; but she was evidently singing,like the birds,from 
spontateous cheerfulness of heart. Who could resist the desire to see 
her ?—not I : so I advanced to a point where the wild node, closely cut 
down and trimmed, and pierced by a swing-gate, dise osed a small 
thatched dwelling, apparently a farm-house, surounded by a garden, in 
the midst of which, under the shade of an old lime-tree, sate the warb- 
ler, plying her needle, and manifestly unconscious of my approach, for 
she continued her lay. . § 

As her position prevented my seeing her face, I again advanced, mak- 
ing my footsteps audible that they might arrest her attention ; but 
they had attracted an unexpected notice in another quarter, for a for- 
midable-looking dog, whom I had not previously seen, started from her 
side, and rushed to the gate with such hostile manifestations, that I 
recoiled a step or two, brandishing my staff. ‘ z 

* Down, Tiger, down!” cried the incognita, hastening after the ani- 
mal, who instantly obeyed her, when she walked up to the gate, saying 
with a gracious smile, ‘‘ I hope you were not start ed, sir. Tiger is a 
very good-tempered fellow, but we see so few strangers in these parts 
that he has not yet learned how to greet them civilly. Pray forgive 
him.” And without awaiting my reply she bowed smilingly, and walk- 
ed slowly into the house, good-humouredly scolding her protector ag 
she retired. : , hg ime 

This was the whole of our interview, which occupied less time in its 
occurrence than I have spent in relating it. But it was enough. The 
spell, the charm, the magic, the fascination, the be bn ornate attraction, 
the magnetic current—call it what you will—had produced its mysteri- 
ous effect, and I felt in my heart of hearts that I was most unequivocally 
and most devotedly in love at first sight. 

CHAPTER Ill. 

“ Ay, ay!” somewhat contemptuously exclaims the reader, ‘‘ you are 
of an excitable temperament: you were struck by the romance of a 
vision so unexpected, and mistook a sudden and pleasant surprise for 
an impromptu passion.” Pardon me, ingenious but mistaken reader ! 
Had I seen the unknown at the fretted oriel window of some venerable 
pile, her face radiant with the first beam of Aurora, as she chanted her 
orisons ; had I beheld her in an amaranthine bower, surrounded by 
gardens that might rival those of Hesperus or Armida, some ground 
would have existed for your theory; but not an atom was there of ro- 
mance, not an atom even of picturesqueness, in the whole affair. My 
enthraller was seated on a common wooden chair, under an old un- 
graceful lime-tree ; the building into which she withdrew was a thatch- 
ed, homely farm-house ; and as to the garden, one half of it, horresco 
referens, was actually planted with cabbages! Nor had my eh ming 
smitten me by her consonance with myprevious tastes and predilections, 
to which, on the contrary, her whole appearance was In direct a 
tion. My admiration had always been confined to the tall, pale, rk- 
haired beauties, whose majestic mien demands the spectator’s homage ; 
whereas I had now, strange to say, been ca tivated by a rosy-cheeked 
blonde, whose stature did not exceed the middle height, and whose win- 
ning manner seemed much more calculated to steal slowly into your 








that it had been built and inhabited for many years by an odd gentle- 
man named Tregothick, who had died there a few months before my | 
visit, and for whom they were now putting up 2 fine monument in the | 
church of Penzance, which was the nearest town. From its dimensions | 
the cottage was only adapted for a bachelor or a small family, but my 
companion informed me that there was a grand observatory in the gar- 
den, which she insisted upon showing me, adding that the late occupant 








used to pass whole nights there, staring at the stars through a iong | 
wooden pipe, though she never could tell why, nor others neither, and | 
so everybody called the building Tregothick’s Folly. It stood upon a | 
sort of natural tower of granite, almost overhanging the precipitous | 


assion of love, and | Cliff, and consisted of a single spacious room, surrounded with glass like | countenance of 


a conservatory, and commanding extensive views in every direction. As 
I gazed upon the poor astronomer’s telescope, which remained where 


arrest it on the spot. One of my favourite 
panting Hedeny cs ot possess. Hair braided closely down, and 
varnished with bandoline, tili the head looks like that of an Egyptian 
statue, or of a Huge lacquered doll, I have ever deemed peculiarly un- 
feminine and unbecoming. No: the tendrils of the charming human 
flower should have their natural play, for nature is ever graceful, 
andthe writer who first used the felicitous phrase of hyacinthine locks 
must have been a true and tasteful poet. The profuse and unconfined 
auburn tresses on which I had been gazing fell upon the fair throat and 
shoulders of their wearer, like honeysuckles overhanging an alabaster 
vase, waving in the bréeze and catching the sunbeam, and making new 
combinations of light and shade, every one of which was a new and 
beautiful picture : i 

“ So then,” resumes the reader, ‘‘ your bright particular star was a 
second Berenice, and your fancy was instantly entangled in her golden 
tresses.” Pardon me once more. Her ringlets were not the lasso 
wherewith my heart was caught, nor wasI smitten by any particular 
charm beyond that of her countenance, in which I read everything that 
was amiable, feminine, and intelligent. The clairvoyance of a physiog- 
nomist, I repeat, surpasses that of a mesmerist ; nor is Desdemona the 
only person who, looking atthe mind in the features, saw the features 
of the mind, and thus became suddenly penetrated with a moral passion. 
Even the needle that my enchantress was plying had a charm in wd 
eyes, for she was not muttering to herself over that eternal wosted- 
work which converts so many of our damsels into metamorphosed Arach- 
nes; nor was she hemming those mysterious strips of muslin, which, 
recall the useless labours of the daughtersof Belus, perpetually re- 

lenishing their unretaining pitchers. No—she was tastefully attach- 
ing ribbons to a cap, evidently that of an old lady, probably that of her 
mother, a pleasing and incontestable evidence of a duteous and affec- 
tionate nature. Was not the natural kindness of her disposition, as 
well as the judicious control she could exercise, made further manifest 
in the attachment and obedience of her dog? Was it not clear, from 
her spontancous singing, that her cheerfulness was the overflowing of a 
pure and innocent heart? Could it be doubted, even for a moment, 
that—psha | enough has been said to explain why, having so recently 
smiled at the absurdity of engaging Tregothick’s Folly, I lost not 
another moment in retracing my steps, and hiring it for three 
months, : 

Having secured the Hermitage, for such was the politer name of the 
cottage, my impulsive temperament hurried me on the very same day 
to Penzance, that might make inquiries of my clerical friend as to 
the fair incognita, whose appearance must have deseribed to him in 
somewhat glowing terms, for he replied, withasmile— : 

“« What | so close and accurate an observer in so very brief an wwe 8 
view ? Well, 1 can hardly wonder that you were somewhat oudtes nf 
captivated, for Margaret Fanshawe is really a charming * ‘ 
family, with whom Iam well acquainted, and who are of grea ded for 
tability, consist of a mother and two daughters, who _ pe o 
some time in this neighbourhood on account of its grea b: brity, 
Edith, the youngest girl, having exhibited consumptive Y} area 
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though she wanted the spontaneous buoyancy and the animated 
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gordial ; it was unaffectedly friendly. In short, to use a common but 
most inapplicable phrase, I was as happy as a king. 
CHAPTER Iv. 


I have pleaded guilty to love at sight; I will now make the further 
gtatement that every subsequent interview corroborated my primary 
impressions. I will proudly record that my declaration of unbounded 
attachment was favourably received; that in due time we were affi- 
anced toeach other; and this must suffice for the whole record of our 
love-making. Lovers being all in all to each other, how can the rest 
of the world be interested im their courtship? Marvellous is it to me, 
and incomprehensible, that novelists can manage to fill three mortal 


volumes with wooings and winnings, as if a rational being had nothing | 


on earth to do but to “* whisper soft nonsense in a lady’s ear,” and that 
his fair auditress was created for no other purpose than to listen to 


him. : ie 
yw An old couple, a Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell, near relations of the Fan- 
shawes, who resided in Penzance, where they possessed considerable in- 
fluence, were delighted with the contemplated marriage ; so was my 
good friend the pastor : every thing wore an auspicious aspect ; but, 
alas! my happiness was far from being so near or so sure as I had 
fondly anticipated. Edith’s medical adviser had strenuously recom- 
mended that she would pass the next winter in Madeira; her mother 
had consented to this arrangement ; Margaret had promised to accom- 
her sister ; and, in spite of so cruel a disappointment of my im- 
iate hopes, I respected her more deeply when I found that all my 
persuasions and entreaties, vehement as they were, failed to shake her 
resolution. Her present duty, she urged, was to watch over her sister ; 
when we were married, her husband would be entitled to her entire de- 
yotion. We were formally betrothed, however—we exchanged minia- 
tures—we promised to correspond fully and frequently—Margaret 
pledged herself to return to the Maxwells in the spring, for the purpose 
of solemnising our union, even if her sister and mother remained be- 
hind ; and with this redeeming promise for my consolation, though my 
heart was sorely wrung by our separation, I witnessed the sailing of the 
family from the port of Peazance. 

Of this severance the most painful portion was the first month, during 
which I received no tidings from Madeira, but the letter that came at 
last, more than atoning for all my previous impatience and anxiety, gave 
most cheering accounts of the travellers. Edith had borne the voyage 
well ; had already improved in health—a convalescence which had 
given new spirits to the mother : and the writer ended with a renewal 
of the solemn vow that she herself would return in the spring in order 
to become my wife. 

Solaced by these assurances, and looking forward to the regular re- 
ceipt of not less delightful missives, 1 devoted myself with a cheerful 
heart to such little excursions and home occupations as might best be- 
guile the long, long winter that was now approaching. On one of m 
rambles I discovered, to my no small surprise, three or four hovels hid- 
den the crags, the occasional haunts, as I afterwards learnt, of 
8 rude somewhat lawless crew, who called themselves fishermen, 
and occasionally brought a smack up the creek to give a colour to their 
assumed calling, but whose real and much more profitable occupation 
was smuggling, for which purpose they availed themselves of the rocky 
ravine, or Pendrip Gap, as it was called, As their haunts and hiding- 

were in the immediate vicinity of the Hermitage, I feared that 

ey might prove troublesome, if not perilous neighbours ; but there 

were no grounds for this apprehension, and we soon came to a good un- 

derstanding. I had only, as I was assured, to imitate Mr. Tregothick, 
who, whenever he was out at night, saw nothing but the stars. 

* And if he had looked down Pendrip Gap ?” said I, inquiringly. 

** Why, sir, he might have got an ugly push from behind.” 

I took the hint. In the daytime, however, these men were civil and 
eyen friendly. By their instruction I learnt how to descend and climb 
up the precipitous gorge with perfect safety ; and in calm weather they 
gaye me the use of asmall row-boat, oceasionally moored in tine creek, 
in which I was glad to paddle about under the stupendous rocks that 
threw their far-frowning shadows over the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Maxwells, who were fond of music, often put my violin in re- 
quisition ; through them and my clerical friend I obtained introductions 
to all the visitable families of Penzance and its neighbourhood, from 
whom I received the most hospitable attentions ; I had my boat, my 
house, and my observatory to vary my amusements ; and thus was the 


others ; but our object had already been accomplished, for we found 
that several of the men we were , aroused by the signal-gun, 
were already hastening down the ravine with their lanterns. Thanks 
to my recent practice, I was enabled to follow one of them, and reach 
the bottom without accident : but as the night was intensely dark, with 
drizzling rain, our lanterns, even when we placed them together at the 
head of the creek, did not enable us to see beyond its outer extre- 
mity. 

While we stood thus assembled, my companions bitterly lamenting 
that the want of a smack prevented their trying their luck and get- 
| ting a chance of salvage, though I believe the wreck would have bet- 
ter pleased them, I was harrowed by a loud crash, followed by a pier- 
cing scream that clove through the darkness, and was repeated by a 
heart-thrilling echo from the ravine. 

‘Why, she must be under the rocks,” 
“but what lubberly handling to run her ashore here! 
wonder if it had béen at the Tolpoodies.” 

On my expressing an apprehension from the crash I had heard 
that she might have gone to pieces, the same man replied— : 

“‘No hope—I mean no fear of that, sir; at least not yet awhile, 
and perhaps not at all, for there’s not much wind and no great sea. 
There’s a somewhat has smashed, no doubt; perhaps one of her masts 
may have gone by the board.” : 

Other opinions were hazarded, and thus we remained for some time, 
when we heard the hailing of voices, to which we responded with a 
shout, and presently afterwards a small boat, tossing over the entrance 
of the creek, ran up into the shallow water, into which my companions 
rushed, and rapidly hauled her ashore. 

We learnt from the sailors that the man whom we saw lying at the 
bottom of the boat, apparently in a state of insensibility, was their cap- 
tain, who, when the mizen-mast gave way, had been knocked down, 
and so severely hurt that they had brought him ashore immediately to 
procure surgical assistance. 

* Poor fellow!” Lexclaimed; “this explains the crash and the ery 
that we heard. We must carry him up the Gap if we can, and I will 
instantly send over to Penzance for a surgeon.” 

The sailors declared that their vessel was in no immediate danger, 
as she was again afloat: adding, that if [ would kindly take charge of 
their captain they would coast round to Penzance in the boat, which 
they might safely do now that the wind had dropped, and get some ad- 
ditional help for towing their ship into Mount’s Bay. For this pur- 
pose they pulled out of the creek, and my smuggling neighbours, sti- 
mulated by the promise of a reward for their services, set about the 
task of carrying the disabled man up to the Hermitage. 


CHAPTER V. 


Two of the fishermen hoisted him on their shoulders for this purpose, 
but their object was not attained without considerable difficulty and 
delay, their burden being heavy, and one of the stepping-stones having 
given way, nearly precipitating the party to the bottom of the gorge. 
At length, however, the summit was gained, when, on reaching my 
abode, [ found that my visitants, abandoning all hope of continuing 
the concert, had dispersed and returned to their homes. The captain, 
who sometimes muttered incoherently, and then relapsed into insensi- 
bility, was placed upon'a bed, when I despatched my servant to Pen- 
zance, desiring him to return as quickly as possible with a surgeon. 
Before daylight the latter had arrived, and, on learning that his pa- 
tient had been stunned by a heavy blow, immediately bled him, an 
operation of which the beneficial effects became quickly apparent. In 
a few minutes he opened his eyes, looked vacantly around, and said in 
a firm voice, ‘‘Halloo! what’s the matter /—where amI? This is not 
my cabin. I wonder what has given me such a confounded head- 
ache,” 

The few words in which I explained the accident from which he had 
suffered fully restoring his recollection, he began to make eager in- 
quiries about the drethusa, which was the name of his ship, though 
the surgeon implored him to be quiet, and to refrain from talking for 
the present. ‘‘ Bless you!” he replied, “TI ain’t hurt to signify : only 
a bad knock o’ the head; not the first, and won’t be the last, I dare 
say. ButI want to understand how it all happened. I want to know 
wherelam_ IfI’m notin Mount’s Bay, I ought to be, that’s all I can 
say.’ 

** My good fellow,” I replied, ‘ you are somewhat out in your reck- 
This is Pendrip Gap, some miles to the north of the Land’s 


said one of the fishermen ; 
Shouldn’t 





winter, Alexandrine as it proved, enabled to « drag its slow length 
along.” Weary and dreary, however, would the days have been, but 
that Time in his heavy flight ‘shook thousand odours from his dewy 
wings” in a delightful letter by every packet from my dear Margaret. 
Her accounts of Edith’s health were less satisfactory, but the assurance 

repeated that my betrothed would come back to the Maxwells in 

i for the purpose of redeeming her pledge, were it deemed ad- 
ble that her mother and sister should remain longer at Madeira; 
and my intended threw out a hint that, as I was fond of travelling, I 
might perhaps be tempted to escort her back to the island for our mar- 
riage excursion. 4 

Oh! with what joy did I hail the doubly delightful spring which, 
while it announced its advent in the buds and blossoms that seemed to 
be holding up their lips to kiss the vernal breeze, heralded the quick re- 
appearance of my flos florum, my flower of flowers, my loved and loving 
Margaret! threw up an incense of deliciousness and coming joy 
from every hill and valley; but a thousand times more exquisite were 
the sweetness and the hope wafted to me from the sea, for was not every 
southern breeze the herald and the harbinger of a coming happiness 
that thrilled through my heart asI stood upon the shore and bathed my 
spirit in its balmy breathings ? 

Lovers are apt to be selfish because they are always absorbed. So 
completely had my mind been engaged in looking forward, that I had 
forgotten to look backward and recall the many hospitalities I had re- 
ceived from my friends and neighbours, for none of which had [ hither- 
to made the smallest return. An opportunity of performing this duty 
now occurred. A musical festival for the benefit of acharity was about 
to be held in the county ; I was acquainted with two of the instrument: 
al performers, one of whom had given me lessons on the violin; Mrs. 
Maxwell knew the principal vocalist ; and I engaged these parties, with 
such assistants as were requisite, to come over to the Hermitage after 
the festival and aid me in getting up an evening concert of sacred mu- 
sic. The observatory, being a spacious room, was well adapted to the 
purpose; and as it communicated with the Hermitage by a covered 
way would be easily accessible, whatever might be the state of the 
weather. A large lamp with six burners, which I had hired for the 
purpose, was suspended from the ceiling ; a temporary orchestra was 
bt oe Mrs. Maxwell had kindly consented to act as chaperone; I in- 
vited every one whom I knew; some of these had requested permission 
to b Strangers who had been attracted by the festival, so that my 
party ultimately became more numerous than I had anticipated, and it 
was much later than the hour I had fixed when I ushered the assem- 
b into the concert-room. 

@ overture of instrumental music was succeeded by Handel's fine 
air and recitative, “Sound an Alarm,” which words had hardly been 
chanted by a loud sonorous voice, when a startling, not to say appalling, 
zeapeose was Meng in a deafening burst that shook the observatory, as 
if it were a sudden and tremendous crash of thunder. So solemn, so 
awful was the effect, that the perteonaits mechanically stopped, sta- 

at one another with bewildered looks; a lady, after uttering two 
or hysterical sobs, sank fainting from her chair; almost every 

was aghast. 
ous to break the silence, which was becoming actually oppres- 
observed that this terrible storm must have come on very sud- 


was 
the 
visa 






‘was no thunder,” said an old ship’s captain, who stood by my 


side; “it was a -gun : some vessel in distress.” 

“ Heaven help her if she has got ashore on the Tolpoodies!” said a 
second voice. 

“The Tol ” resumed the captain. “Lord love you, she’s 


right under the cliff, I’m sure on’t, or else the sound wouldn't come 
booming up Pendrip Gap in that way, and burst out of its mouth as if 
it would knock us all down.” 

* Can anything be done ”’ I demanded eagerly. 

“Yes, to be sure, there’s always something to be done. If the crew 
take to their boats they’re sure to be dashed to pieces against these 
upright rocks, unless they can run up the otek, which they may 
safely do, for its nearly high water. But how are they to find such a 
narrow opening on sucha pitchy night as this? There is but one chance: 
we must rout out your smuggling neighbours, order them to take 
to their lanterns, which they always keep ready lighted as night 
signals, scramble down the cliff as fast as they can, and light a fire 
atop of the creek. There’s no time to be lost; I know where the ras- 
a their haunts. Who will run with me to give them a rous- 


saying, he hurried from the room, followed by myself and two 


End.” 

**Then I must be bewitched, or as blind as a buzzard, for I stood at 
the helm with the tiller in my hand, steering point blank for St. Cle- 
ment’s Beacon, when, instead of bringing up in Mount’s Bay, as I ought 
to have done, I came bump upon the rocks. Has St. Clement’s Light- 
house been removed ?”—On an answer being given in the negative, he 
resumed—* Don’t tell me, I know better. I have got eyes in my head, 
and as the fellows were bringing me up Pendrip Gap I saw the St. Cle- 
ment’s Light, or something deucedly like it, right atop of the rocks, 
though how or why it came there the devil only knows.” 

I felt the blood rushing to my face, and my Reare sinking within me, 
as he uttered these words ; for the truth—the dreadful truth—fiashed 
upon me at once, and with a terrible pang of self-reproach. The ob- 
servatory, with its encircling sashes, and the large six-branch lamp 
which I had so thoughtlessly suspended from its roof, had been mis- 
taken for St. Clement’s Lighthouse; and whatever might be the conse- 
quent loss of life or property—for the captain might die and the ves- 
sel might still be wrecked—I, and I alone, was the guilty author of the 
homicide and the destruction! True, it was unintentional ; but what 
culpable, what criminal rashness, to set up on the very edge of that 
iron cliffa decoy, fraught with shipwreck and death to all whom it 
might deceive! 

1 buried my face in my hands, in order to hide my agitation from my 
companions. But, woe is me !—what was this distress compared to the 
terrible, the harrowing agony with which I was smitten as the captain 
thus resumed his narrative ?-—* The Arethusa is well insured, so I 
can’t lose much, come what may; and as to this ugly knock on the 
head, I don’t care a rope’s-end for it; but one thing does cut me to the 
heart, and that is the death of the poor passenger.” 

** Death !—passenger !” I exclaimed ; ** [ knew not that any one had 
perished.” 

* Ah, sir! I wish I didn’t neither ; but I wasn’t sure that the 4re- 
thusa would hang together, indeed I was sure she wouldn’t if it came 
on to blow, for she’s an old craft; so when I saw there was a creek 
amid the rocks, and people with lanterns round about, I sang out, 
‘Down with the boat, my lads, and let us put the lady ashore, at all 
events’ So we got the boat alongside, at the two sailors who had 
jumped into it helped her down; and I was just handing her a small 
box, which she insisted upon taking with her—for you know, sir, wo- 
men had rather lose their lives than their gimeracks—when the ship 
gave a lurch, and the mizen, which had been cracked and rickety for 
some time, went crash overboard. I was instantly floored and stunned 
by a heavy block from the shrouds, and I wish that had been the worst 
on it; but the mast, falling right athwart the boat, knocked the poor 
lady overboard, and I take it she must have been killed by the blow, 
for she uttered a loud shriek and sunk directly, and was never seen to 
rise ; and though the boat pulled about for some time as soon as it got 
clear of the mast, they never caught sight of her. This I heard the 
boatswain say, as I lay upon the deck.” 

** Then the piercing shriek I heard was that of a lady after all. Who 
was she, captain? Was she old or young ?” 

** Quite young and very beautiful.” 

‘** You know her name, of course ?” 

se = dear, yes, sir. She was a — Fanshawe.” 

‘“* Gracious Heaven !” I exclaimed, starting suddenly up, and striki 
my hands together. ‘ Where did you take the lady > ot ” _—_ 

** At Madeira.” 

** And her name ?” 

** Her name, I tell you, was Fanshawe.” 

The words tingled confusedly in my ears ; every object around swam 
before my eyes; my heart was utterly sick. I sank back into my chair 
in @ total and indescribable prostration of soul! 


EE 


TWELVE ORIGINAL LETTERS OF GENERAL WOLFE. 
LETTER TENTH. 

His friend was still Deputy-Quarter-Master-General of Scotland, at 
Edinburgh, 

“* Dear Rickson,—Caleraft told me that he had prepared a memorial 
for you, and was to give it to Sir John Ligonier. I had apprised Col. 
Hotham, the Deputy-Adjutant-General, and had bespoke his assist- 
ance. Hotham assured me, two days ago, that he has not seen the 
memorial, and wonders it was not presented. Calcraft must have some 
reasons for the delay, which I will inquire into to-morrow; and if he 











has any difficulties about it, I will carry it myself. My services in this 
matter, and my credit with the reigning powers, are not worthy your 
acceptance; but such as they allow it to be, you are as we e to as 
any living man. I can assure you that D—— is double, and would 
shove you aside to make way for a tenth cousin: it becomes my Lord 
G. Beauclerk [then Commander-in-Chief in Scotland] to confirm youin 
your office, by asking and procuring a commission. If he is satisfied 
with your management, it is his duty to do it; these mealy chiefs give 
up their just rights, and with them their necessary authority. The 
Commander in tland is the fittest person to recommend, and the best 
judge of the merits of those that serve under him. Though to all 
appearance I am in the very centre of business, yet nobody (from the 
indolent inattention of my temper) knows less of what is going on where 
I myself am not concerned. The proceedings in Parliament, intrigues 
of the parties, and the management of public affairs, are as much un- 
known to me as the business of a divan or seraglio. I[ live amongst 
men without desiring to be acquainted with their concerns; things 
have their ordinary course, and I pass on with the current unheeding. 
Being of the profession of arms, would seek all occasions to serve; 
and, therefore, have thrown myself in the way of the American war; 
though I know that the very passage threatens my life [alluding to his 
indifferent health] and that my constitution must be utterly ruined 
and undone; and this from no motive either of avarice or ambition. I 
expect to embark in about a fortnight. I wish you success Im your 
affairs, health and peace. I am,dear Rickson, your affectionate and 
faithful servant, «James WOLFE. 

‘«* Blackheath, 12th January, 1758.” 

[Wolfe’s seal is still adhering to this letter—it is the figure of a 
human head, with a fillet of laurel, gathered into a knot behind.) 





LETTER ELEVENTH. 

Written on the eve of sailing from Portsmouth, on the expedition 
against Louisbourg. “ J 

“Dear Rickson,—The title of Brigadier [Pitt had conferred it on 
him], which extends to America only, has no other advantage than 
throwing me into service in an easy manner for myself, and such as my 
constitution really requires ; our success alone will determine the more 
solid favours, for it is possible to deserve very well, and to be extremely 
ill received. The state of public affairs is such that some measures 
must be pursued which pradence or military knowledge perhaps might 
not dictate. We shall have (if accident don’t prevent it) a great force 
this year in America, and the country has a right to expect some pow- 
erful effort proportioned to the armaments. Success is in the hands of 
Providence, but it is in every man’s own power to do his part hand- 
somely. I did not know that Barré was your friend, nor even your ac- 
quaintance [this is one of the supposed authors of the celebrated letters 
of Junius.] Now that I do know it, I shall value him the more upon 
that account; by accident I heard of his worth and good sense, and 
shall have, I trust good reason to thank the man that mentioned him. 
Nay, I am already overpaid by the little I did, by drawing out of his 
obscurity so worthy a gentleman; I never saw his face till very lately, 
nor never spoke ten words to him before I ventured to propose him as a 
Major of Brigade. You may be sure that my information came from 
the best hands. , ‘ 

‘I wish your success most heartily; it would be a lasting satisfac- 
tion to me if I had power to forward it; you must give me leave to tell 
you, which indeed I should not do, that I have pressed it warmly to 
Lord G. Sackville, who has at present the power in his hands ; I tried 
the Field Marshal [Lord Ligonier, who had succeeded the Duke of Cum- 
berland, as Commander-in-Chief] but I have little weight there, and 
for your sake, I wish I had more with Lord George. Write me, now 
and then, a letter; with all the Scotch news, and your own sentiments 
upon things as they fall out. Calcraft will forward your letters, and 
they will be received as so many marks of your affection and remem- 
brance. We embark in three or four days. Barré and I have the 
great apartment of a three-decked ship to revel in; but with all this 
space and this fresh air, I am sick to death. Time, I suppose, will de- 
liver me from these sufferings: though in former trials, I never could 
overcome it. I thank you for your kind wishes, and return them most 
sincerely. I am, ever, my dear friend, 

« Your faithful and affectionate servant, on 

** Portsmouth, 7th Feb., 1758. « James WOLFE.’ 





LETTER TWELFTH AND LAST, 


Written after Wolfe’s return to England, from the capture of 
Louisbourg. 

“ My dear Friend,—Your letter dated in September, as well as the 
last you did me the favour to write, are both received, and with the 
greatest satisfaction. I do not reckon that we have been fortunate this 
year in America. Our force was so superior to the enemy’s, that we 
might hope for greater success; but it pleased the Disposer of all 

Lings heck our presumption by formitting Mr. Abererombie +o 
hurry on that precipitate attack of Ticonderago, in which he failed 
with loss. By the situation of that fort, by the superiority of our naval 
force there, and by tho strength of our army, which could bear to be 
weakened by detachments, it seems to me to have been no very difficult 
matter to have obliged the Marquis de Montcalm to have laid down his 
arms, and consequently to have given up all Canada. In another cir- 
cumstance, too, we may be reckoned unlucky. The squadron of men-of 
war under De Chafferult failed in their attempt to get into the harbour of 
Louisbourg, where inevitably they would have shared the fate of those 

that did, which mnst have given an irretrievable blow to the marine of 
France, and delivered Quebec into our hands, if we chose to go up and 
demand it. Amongst ourselves be it said that our attempt to land 
where we did (alluding to the Louisbourg affair) was rash and injudi- 
cious, our success unexpected (by me) and undeserved. There was 
no prodigious exertion of courage in the affair; an officer and 30 men 
would have made it impossible to get ashore where we did. Our pro- 
ceedings in other respects were as slow and tedious as this undertaking 
was ill-advised and desperate; but this for your private information 
only. We lost time at the siege, still more after the siege, and blun- 
dered from the beginning to the endof the campaign. My Lord Howe x 
death (who was truly a great man) [he was killed in a skirmish in the 
woods, connected with the repulse of the British in their attack on Ti- 
conderago] left the army upon the continent without life or vigour ; 
this defeat at Ticonderago seemed to stupify us that were at Louis- 
bourg; if we had taken the first hint of that repulse, and sent early 
and powerful succours, things would have taken perhaps a different 
turn in those parts before the end of October. I expect every day to 
hear that some fresh attempts have been made at Ticonderago, and I 
can’t flatter myself that they have succeeded ; not from any high ideas 
of the Marquis de Montcalm’s abilities, but from the very poor opinion 
of ourown. You liave obliged me much with this little sketch of that 
important spot; till how I have been but ill-acquainted with it. : 

“ Broadstreet’s coup was masterly.* He is a very extraordinary 
man; and if such an excellent officer as the late Lord Howe had the 
use of Broadstreet’s uncommon diligence and activity, and unparalleled 
batoe knowledge, it would turn to a good public account. When I went 
from hence, Lord Ligonier told me that I was to return at the end of 
the campaign; but I have learned since I came home, that an order is 
gone to keep me there; and I have this day signified to Mr. Pitt, that 
he may dispose of my slight carcase as he pleases, and that I am ready 
for any undertaking within the reach and compass of my skill and cun- 
ning. I am ina very bad condition both with the gravel and rheuma- 
tism, but I had much rather die than decline any kind of service that 
offers; if I followed my own taste, it would lead me into Germany, 
and if my poor talent was consulted, they should place me to the cay- 
alry, because nature has given me good eyes, and a warmth of temper 
to follow the first impressions. However, it is not our part to choose, 
but to obey. rte, ; t 

** My opinion is, that I shall join the army in America, where 
if fortune favours our force and best endeavours, we may hope to 
triumph. ye ; 

‘*[ have said more than enough of myself; it is time to turn a little to 
your affairs ; nothing more unjust than the great rank lately thrown 
away upon little men, and the good servants of the state neglected. 
Not content with frequent solicitations in your behalf, I writ a letter 

just before I embarked, putting my Lord George Sackville in mind of 
you, and requesting his protection ; his great business, or greater parti- 
alities, has made him overlook your just pretensions. 


* This refers to the surprise and captureof the important French Fort, oe 
tinac, on the north, or French side of the St. Lawrence, where it issues —- La . 
Ontario, by Lieut-Colonel Broadstreet,who had been sent against it »A os 
Abercrombie, with a detachment uf 3,000 Provincia's. This able © ae es- 
troyed the fort, with 60 pieces of cannon, 16 mortars, an immens? depot of pro- 
visions for the French army ; teok all the enemy’s shipping 09 the Lake, consis- 
ting of nine vessels, some of them mounting 18 guns, and r+) rined oe ee 
all without the loss of aman, Wolfe’scompliment to him was wel! merived, 
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“ u come to town in January, I shall be there, and will do you all 
the pat am able, but Lord Ligonier seems perfectly determined 
not to lay the weight of any one obligation on me: so you . hold my 
good inclination in higher value than my power to assist. You save 
my best wishes, and | am, truly, : 

‘*My dear friend, your faithful an‘l obedient servant, 
« Salisbury, 1st December, 1758. James WoLre. 


« Remember that I am Brigadier in America, and Colonel in Europe. 
« Barré was in such favour with General Amherst that he took him 
to the Continent, and he very well deserves his esteem.” 








Such are the contents of the packet of Wolfe's letters. Fragmentary 
though they be, they are valuable ; for so little is known of his per- 
gonal history, that even a slight accession is interesting, and worthy of 

reservation. These letters open up glimpses of his character, and ex- 
hibit the tone and bent of his mind, through a medium very favourable 
for enabling us od en ge _ Written frankly and unreservedly, to one he 
sincerely esteemed, we gain access to his inmost thoughts and opinions 
on subjects both of public and private interest; while we cannot fail to 
admire the warm and disinterested friendship evinced throughout—the 

roofs of a generous heart; and we rise from the perusal with renewed 
regret for the early fall, and increased respect for the memory, of one 
in all respects so estimable and so worthy of the renown inseparable 

from his name. y ; , , 

{t may be interesting to say a few words in conclusion, respecting the 
officer to whom Wolfe wrote these letters—namely, Colonel William 
Rickson In early life, they had served together in the Continental 
War, and there contracted for each other that intimate and lasting 
friendship of which we have Wolfe’s repeated expressions. Rickson 
survived the lamented General eleven years, and died at Edinburgh. 
He was interred in Restalrig church-yard; and on the temb erected 
over his remains, the following inscription may still be seen, recording 
the worth of him whom Wolfe honoured with so large a portion of his 
confidence, and who shared so much of that brave man’s sincere 
regard :— 

“ Here lies the body of Lieutenant-Colonel William Rickson, Quarter-Master- 
General of North Britain, who died the 19th July, 1770, in the 51st year of 
his age, and 31stin the service of his King and country. He was an officer of 
much experience, excellent judgment, and great bravery—at same time, hu. 
mane, agreeable, generous. friendly, affectionate: Ia memory of whose su- 

rior worth, and ia testimony of great love and esteem, this tomb is erected by 
is disconsolate widow.” 

Peace to the ashes of the brave. 





ONE MORE OF WOLFE’S LETTERS. 


Every one who has read the twelve letters, concluded above, must 
have agreed to the remarks which follow them. In fact, whether as a 
man or a soldier, Wolfe’s character and career are well worth exami- 
nation. Asa soldier especially, his chivalrous desire to lead, and his 
perfect willingness to follow, combine to make him a bright and shining 
light. The person in Glasgow, who gave these letters to the public 
through the pages of Tait’s Magazine, deserves the thanks of the commu. 
aity We have the pleasure of adding one more to the list, which we pre- 
gume has not hitherto been inprint:and are much indebted to the courtesy 
of the gentleman who sent us a copy of it, accompanied by the following 
note. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBION. 

Sirn—A few years ago, ona friend of mine visiting England, he wasled by 
circumstances to an acquaintance with a descendant of the family of the late Gen- 
eral Wolfe, and was kindly permitted to visit the family burial vault, at Green- 
wich, where, beside his parents, repose the remains of the renowned soldier. My 
friend was also shown an original letier from the General to his unele, Major 
Wolfe, dated 2ist January, 1757, of which, with permission, he wok, and after- 
wards gave me, a copy. 

The circumstance was recalled to my mind by seeing the commencement of the 
publication in the New York Albion of twelve of General Wolfe’s letters ; and 


presuming thata copy of the above-mentioned letter may not be unacceptable to 
you, I enclose one. 
The internal evidence of the authenticity of the letter is so complete, that it 


sryelecsanres to be corroberated by the above statement of the source whence 
erived it. 

Some years agoa “ Life of Wolfe,” by Southey, was published in * Murray's 
Family Library,” which, it is possible, may contain the letter in question, or 
some reference to it. (as it is known that upwards of two hundred letters were 
inarqenet ‘“» Southey by the family of Wolfe's intimate friend, Geheral Ward,) 
but 1 have ner had the good fortune to meet with the work. 

I have the honoar to be, &c., 
A SUBSCRIBER TO THE ALBION FOR NEARLY A QUARTER OF 4 CentTURY! 

Montreal, January 28, 1850. 


Southey’s ‘* Life of Wolfe” was a work only contemplated and adver- 
tised. Unfortunately it was never executed. The only lengthened 
biography of Wolfe with which we are acquainted, and which is far too 
short, was written by the Rev. G. R. Gleig for Lardner’s Cabinet Cy- 
clopedia, and forms one of the series of the lives of military command- 
ers. Init there is no allusion to the following letter; nor in fact are 
any letters given at length. 


LETTER FROM GENERAL WOLFE, TO HIS UNCLE MAJOR WOLFE. 


Dear Sir,—Though have no reason to love the sea, or to wish to be 
employed upon expeditions of any kind, since I don’t enjoy one hour of 
health from the moment I go on board till my return, and am not only 
disabled from all kind of business but suffer pain that cannot be ex- 
pressed, yet I readily engage in any thing that is going on for the sake 
of employment, flattering myself that in time I shall be able to over- 
come it, though hitherto I have found no relief. Another motive too, 
pushes me on, which is the desire of seeing some favourable change in 
our affairs, and the ambition of contributing something towards it ;— 
this far outweighs all considerations of advantage to myself, and gives 
me patience to bear my sufferings at sea. The King honoured me with 
the rank of a Brigadier in America, which I cannot but consider as a 
peculiar mark of His Majesty’s faveur and confidence, and I intend to 
do my best to deserve it. The squadron is almost ready to sail; by the 
end of this month I reckon we shall get to sea. The reinforcements 
from England and Ireland consist of about 5 or 6 and tweaty hundred 
men, two very good battalions we have, and the rest is “ /a canaille” 
irom the 2nd Battalion upon this establishment. The regular forces in 
North America amounting already to upwards of 20,000 men, an army 
fax .smatching the force of New France, and which undoubtedly 
should conquer Canada in two Campaigns, if it was possible to subsist 
so great a corps together. 

I paid a visit to my Father and my Mother at Bath, and found them 
tolerably well; and, my Mother in particular, has received great bene- 
fit from the water ;—they propose to stay there till the middle of March. 
The General offered me his assistance in the handsomest manner to- 
wards my equipment, and I made such use of his confidence as my af- 
fairs required. 
my prasad in what a handsome manner the Duke of Bedford offered 
thing I _ on - Qr. Master General of Ireland,—the handsomest 
tention whisk iy : — . ry resign it, not being able to give that at- 
fren ma ae - - - reason to expect, and had a right to expect 
from whenee I hed y s all resign that employment into the hands 
No great fri it, and trust to fortune for future provision—she is 
pam phe (sa of the family, but has distinguished me at times by her 
I om tetall ‘vours; so encouraged I put myself entirely in her power. 
taken te a aunenont of the state of our private concerns here, and have 
pera ron in case any accident should happen ; in my ab- 
segintence, if id sho bein give the best advice to my Mother, and such 
I mention this esnect 2h wanted, as the distance between you permits. 
ly escaped being carrie pt Paar ey seems to decline apace, and narrow- 
cause which still oualaas - ecpring i and, that proceeding from a 
I mean his excessive pian, wi _ time work its natural effects i | 
there is no friendship in mide inactivity. On my mother’s side | 
whem ab ton, nor do I well know any body to 

she can apply but yourself. ‘Sh isi 
of health, and needs the tg €, poor woman, isin a bad state 
totteri - some friendly hand, to prop up the 
ing fabrick. She has long and painful fits of i : 
succes i i : _ . 

ry sion and inheritance are likely o ae gl i I feel hd 

early Symptoms of them. 1 wish you health and peace. 
nd am, dear Sir, 
Your obedient Nephew, 


Black Heath, 21 Jan. 1757. canny Weers. 





NEWMAN ON THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


The following article on a pamphlet lately publishel in England will 
be found worth perusal. It is extracted from the Spectator. We have 
not the pamphlet before us; but are surprised that the acute critic, 
whilst he rightly represents this matter to be one of feeling rather than 
of argument, omittel to put his finger on the unsouni and villainous 

assertion with which Mr. Newman starts in the secon quotation given 

by the Spectator. The capital letters we find, and do not place them 
there. Mr. Newman, it will be seen, has the modest assurance to talk 

of primary duties to posterity, and secondary duties to his neighbour. 
He certainly did not learn such loose morality at Baliol College, Ox- 
ford, of which we observe he was once a Fellow. Nor would he be best 
pleased, we take it, if debtors of his own could suczessfally plead a 
similar release from obligations. Suppose for a moment, what happens 
once in a thousand times, that Mr. Newman's pamphlet should be pro- 

fitable in a pecuniary sense. Imagine this ci-devant Fellow of an Eng- 
lish University walking into his publisher’s shop, some morning, with 

a smiling face, and saying, * Well, gentlemen, I find you have sold 
twenty thousand copies of my pamphlet, and soI have called for my 
share of the profits, according to agreement.” And now suppose the 
answer should be, * Very true, Sir; it has had a prodigious run; the 
accounts are made up, and your share is a hundred pounds. But, Sir- 
our primary sense of duty to our great grandchildren prevents us ful- 
filling the secondary duty of settling with you, at least at twenty shil- 
lings in the pound. Good morning, Mr Newman; Your pamphlet is 
really so good, that we have decided to adopt its principles.” 

To be serious ; if there be any tampering whatever with the public 
debt of England, it is to be hoped and believed that such a flimsy doc- 
trine as this of Mr. Newman will not find favour in the eyes of finan- 
ciers and politicians. The pamphlet is entitled, ‘‘ On the Constitutiona 
and Moral Right or Wrong of our National Debt”—and so let the Spec- 


tator say its say. 

This tract is entitled to more notice than pamphlets usually receive, 
not only for its literary merits, but for the precise logic and lofty tone 
with which it advocates doctrines respecting the National Debt that if 
advanced in an impudent manner and a vulgar style would have been 
scouted as downright dishonesty and ‘‘ Yankee Kepudiation.” The 
Constitutional and Moral Right or Wrong of the National Debt is 
an addition to the instances whieh meet the eye in various directions, 
of men with unquestionable integrity, high aspirations, and great ac- 
quirements, boldly breaking loose from old conventional opinions, as 
well in religion as in politics and social ethics. A time, it is to be sus- 
pected, is coming, when something more than “ institutions ” will be 
‘* put upon trial” : and that trial cannot be staved off by trite rhetoric, 
official routine, or the sheer abuse of party disputants. ; 

The arguments of Mr. Newman are logical if confined within them- 
selves ; but we look upon his arguments as of far less consequence than 
the fact of his producing and publishing them. There are many things 
in life where argument avails little. It is not argument that induces 
men to marry, or to fight a duel, or volunteer on a forlorn hope, or oc- 
cupy a post under which is amine that they know is going to be sprung: 
the mass of mankind may be said to be inaccessible to argument. Argu- 
ment, indeed, in conjunction with circumstances, may form the opinion 
that induces action : but when the Debt has nothing to depend upon but 
argument, Funds ought to be below par. ot 

Mr. Newman’s fundamental ag ape is a constitutional one,——that an 
Englishman can only be taxed by his own consent, given through his re- 
presentatives ; that the primary duty of the House of Commons is the 
superintendence of taxation ; that when it neglects this duty, it not 
only abrogates its function, but runs counter to the first principle of its 
existence ; and that when it proceeds so faras to tax posterity in per- 
petuity, or even the next generation, it does what it has no right to do, 
and its acts are not binding. 


“ At the present day, there is no less disputed or disputable fact than the ex- 
clusive responsibility of that House to vote the public taxes from year to year. 
This is its indefeasible and inalienable inheritance and function, so he the 
laws, rights, and constitation of England stand ; so long as King, (or Queen,) 
Lords, and Commons, are venerated. To preserve this right intact for its suc- 
cessors, may almost be called the primary constitutional duty of the Lower 
—— English House of Commons could do anything so traitorous as to pass a 
bill for vesting in the Crown or the Ministers—either for ever, or only during the 
next session of Parliament—the right of national taxation, such a bill would be 
a gross and indefensible usurpation, and overthrowing of the fundamental law of 
the land, which, while it bids Parliament to exist, defines also the functions of 
Parliament. Every House of Commons is appointed to definite duties during its 
own term of existence; but as it is nut self-originated, nor self-invested with 
power, so neither can it forbid successors to arise, or divest them of their legiti- 
mate powers. If the constitutional rights of future Parliaments are to be lessened. 
it must be by an extraordinary national settlement, not by an ordinary process of 
intra-parliamentary legisiation. Accordingly, it would be resented as an eXtrav- 
agant usurpation, if the Parliament of 1650 were to enact a complete schedule 
of the taxes which shall be levied in the year 187@. This would be as truly a 
violence to the constitution as if the Lords or the Queen were to vote the, taxes 
instead of the Commons : and in fact, itmight be used as successfully for des- 
potic purposes. The laudable desire of consulting the personal on do- 
mestic independence of our Sovereigns, has indeed led Parliament to infringe the 
strict limit of its power so far as to settle the Civil List prospectively during an 
entire reign ; but even this would be extremely dangerous, if a totally new spirit 
had not come into our Sovereigas since the House of Stuart was discarded ; 

“So much the more amazing is it that any Minister under such a constitation 
should ever have undertaken to mor:gage for present uses the incomings from 
perpetual future taxation. He who asks a loan, cannot offer as security some- 
thing which is not in his right or possession. If a British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, on contracting a loan, were to guarantee repayment from a tax on the 

rovince of New York, it cannot be doubted that the Government of the United 
States would resent it asa direct claim on our part to the sovereignty of New 
York. No less distinctly, if the same Chancellor proclaim—*‘ W hosoever will pay 
me downa thousand pounds in the year 1850, shall receive forty pounds every 
year for ever out of the taxes which shall be henceforth voted, as, in particular, 
in the year 1860’—will he be assuming for himself, and taking away from the 
Parliament of 1860 the authority to tax or not to tax in that year? Nor does it 
avail to say that the Minister did it by the advice of Partiament; for as no ex 
isting House can deprive its successors of indefeasible rights, the House will be 
committing usurpation as much as the Minister. “ths 

“Tt cannot be denied that one extreme case would justify such a stretch of 
power; viz. if the State were driven to choose whether the present Parliament 
or some foreign invader should preoccupy our constitutional rmghts. To save tke 
permanent rights of our successors, some temporary encroachment on those 
liberties may be allowed. If the kingdom is assailed by formidable enemies who 
threaten its subversion—if the means of repelling them cannot be raised by any 
immediate taxation—if present supplies are required, which can only be had from 
abroad—if the lenders are not contented without a guarantee of longer payments 
than can fall within the few years of the existing Parliament—the combination 
of extraordinary and overwhelming difficulies might justify some usurpation. 
But in applying this concession, every link in the chain of alleged necessity must 
be rigidly proved. The necessity must be real, urgent ; untractable to ordinary 
measures. An eXtraordinary process should be used,—such as specially consult- 
ing the Lords,—in order to mark clearly that the Commons does not affect to 
be acting within its ordinary constitutional rights, as also to fence it off from the 
slippery incline of anaes and after the crisis is passed, a bill of indem- 
nity ought to be asked of every future Parliament, through as many years as the 
encroachment touches. Jf, however, in result it appears that this illegitimate fore- 
stalling of rights was ventured, not for home safety, but for foreign schemes— not 
in actual need or with actual gain, but for future and cloudy hope—or if the 
cuniary means might have beenhad by immediate taxation,—and (what nearly 
amounts to proof of this) #f the loan was not advanced from abroad, but (whoever 
was the nominal contractor) was ultimately taken up by English subjects—or, 
again, if by mere economizing the existing revenue, resources might have been had 
without borrowing,—it is manifest that a wholly needless and therefore an utterly 
indefensible usurpation has been perpetrated, for which the minister deserves to 
be called \o severe account. 

“ But even if all the links of argument are sound, and we are forced to 
advise a breach of the constitution, this will not suffice to justify any or every 
breach,” 

Logically the argument is sound enough, and the abstract principle 
of the exceptional case is true enough, which Mr. Newman alone ad- 
mits to justify a debt. Both are too strict for practice. In war, we 
must do what we can ; a “‘ foreiga invader ” must be expelled, how we 
can. Men wisely part with a limb to save life, although the bad con- 
dition of the limb may have been caused by their own folly. The Con- 
stitutional axiom is truly stated; but it originated in a dread that the 
Crown and its Ministers might apply the taxes levied to purposes of ty- 
ranny, corruption, or waste. As regards the Debt, this fear can have 
no place after it has once been created. In its original contract there 
might be (as there generally was) corruption, and the money borrowed 
was often expended lavishly ; but the danger was not from the Crown 





and the Nobles. It may also be observed that a very constitutional 
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spirit prompted the creation. Our ancestors revolted and fought to 
avoid taxes ; their successors borrow. 

But, without a joke, there is something higher and better in life than 
law and logic. Permanence and security are the main elements of na- 
tional existence ; and if Mr. Newman's low Radical ment, loftily 
revived, is to be pushed as far as it will go, there will not be much of 
either. Honour, character, and public faith, are matters to be strug- 
gled for, even at the expense of inconvenience or pressure. Necessity 
indeed, has no law, and not much sense of anything; and necessit at 
some time or other may induce a national bankruptey : bat it will be 
the growing poverty of the country that will render arguments for this 
bankruptcy palatable, not the arguments that will induce the bank- 
ruptey. Mr. Newman, indeed, does not argue in favour of actual repu- 
diation. It is his professed object to guard against it by sounding an 
alarm in time. 


“ The case then stands thus, Wehavea Primary duty of justice towards 
coming times, to leave off the usurpation of their rights - we have a seconpaRy 
duty of equity and expediency towards the public ereditor. to pay him, if we can 
twenty shillings in the pound. Of these two duties, the first is to be performed 
at any rate ; the second, so far as possible without violation of other equities. [f 
it be really impossible, then,on every moral ground, we are clear from fault in 
paying a percentage only of the Debt, and su terminating it. We may, however, 
treat itas perfectly certain that those who now cry out that ater economy 
cannot be attained, and will hear of nothing but af one dividends, —if a new 
Parliament were to vote that ‘constitutional right demands a termination of all 
payments tor debt within thirty years’ time at farthest,’—ihese same men would 
quickly discover with Mr. Cobden, that ten millions a year can be saved out of 
our present expenditure, and that nine of these millions should be added to the 
yearly dividends, so os to pay off the whole debt in thirty years. To fix sixty 
yeare (or two generations) for the limit of time, seems to me to be straining our 
rights over posterity to the utmost ; for to dictate to a third generation is mon- 
strous, 

* Nothing bat necessity could have justified our predecessors in leaving us this 
Debt; yet no necessity existed. Nothing but necessity can now justify us in 
transmitting it to owr successors ; yet no necessity exists. It is not necessity, but 
pride, ambition, desire of patronage, or sinister private interest, which keeps 
up the vast expenses of our Colonial empire, and oar Armyand Navy. . . . 

_ “ The way to proceed in Parliament seems manifest, viz. to press forward a 

vote, that no payments can be guaranteed fur the Debt after a fixed day,—say 

after January 1st, 1880 ; leaving the Ministry to find out by what subsidiary 
measures they may then best reconcile the interests and the rights of the tax 
payer and the public creditor. Ofcourse such’a vote cannotbe carried until there 
is force sufficient to displace one Ministry and seat another ; but a very small 
energetic minority, by wielding at the same time a declaratory law, such as was 
above imagined, * that no Parliament has constitutional power to dictate to its suc- 
cessors concerning the taxes to be levied, &¢ ,’ would excite so mach uneasiness 
and alarm in Whigs or Tories, that it would before long be taken up as a Ministe- 
tialmeasure. So great is the force of simple truth. 

“Before sounder principles can}become§victorious, another useful enactment 
might a¢ once obtain favour with a generation that is accu’ ned to forestalments. 
About one-half of the Terminable Annuities will expire in 1460, and the rest will 
rapidly follow. May we not assume that a large majority in Parliament would 
assent to a prospective bill, enacting thatthe annual éw ‘three, four millions, 
which will thas accrue to the Exchequer, should not be r-mitted to the public, 
but applied to convert a new portion of the Debtinto a terminable form? If we 
wait till 1860, there will be far greater unwillingness than now to pass such a bill | 
At present to propose it needs little boldness ; it will entail little loss of populari- 
ty with the mass of the unthinking ; and, if brought forward by au unofficial per- 
son, is not likely to meetstrenuous Ministerial opposition.” 

This proposal is a type of Mr. Newman’s mind ; which !ooks at logical 
theory rather than at what is practically wanted or attainable. It is 
not acts of Parliament that we want, but a resoiute principle of action. 
If opinion remained as careless about the matter as it is now, the law 
of 1850 would be abrogated in 1860, as analogous laws have been before. 
In fact, it is in the fillip this pamphlet may give to the public opinion 
on the subject of the Debt that its utility consists; notin its argument 
upon the “right or wrong,” or in the author’s Parliamentary and 
financial suggestions. Any unbiassed observer of public affairs will 
cheerfully go along with all Mr. Newman says on the profligacy shown 
by Ministers and Parliaments in contracting the Debt, and the apathy, 
to use the mildest term, exhibited by the people. They may even go 
beyond him. In times of war, especially against such opponents as 
Louis the Fourteenth, the Committee of Public Safety, and Napoleon 
Bonaparte, men act undera paeig necessity, which urges them to do 
what they can, not whatthey would. Under the Tory Governments, 
after the Peace some reductions was made in both the capital and in- 
terest of the Debt, by reducing the dividends on the Five and Four per 
Cents, and by keeping up for a short time an actual sinking-fund of 
three millions. During Peel’s last erry a large saving was made 
in interest by the reduction of the Three-and-a-half per Cents,and a tri- 
fling action on the principal by means of the sinking-fund available 





from his large surplus revenue. The Reformed Parliaments, the Re- 
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by the wars and victories of Marlborough, with little 
opposition, and nothing like a distinct protest against the principle of 
their conduct. Parliament quietly vote at Ministerial bidding, twenty 
millions for Negro Emancipation—and we all know what has become of 
that; it gave a million to the Irish parsons; it saddled the country 
with the guarantee of the ‘Greek Loan,” which will most probabl 
turn out a couple of millions more. The other day it recklessly voted 
ten millions for Irish distress, which morally was aggravated by the 
money, and which economically speaking was not in the long run re- 
lieved. The precise amount added to the Debt from that deficiency of 
income over expenditure which year after year has accompanied Whi 
management of the finances, is difficult to tell, owing to a juggle with 
the Savings Banks and the absence of distinct record : it cannot be much 
less than ten millions, it is probably more. Thus we have an addition 
of upwards of forty millions to the National Debt during some fifteen 
years of Whig rule; for itis a remarkable fact that when the Whigs have 
been out of office the debt has been diminished. 

What renders this apathy to financial incapacity and the increase of 
the Public Debt more remarkable is, that the case is not so hopeless as 
it might seem. The payments on account of the whole ‘‘ Debt” for the 
year 1848 were about twenty-eight millions and a half; bat of this 
nearly one-sixth was not permanent. The Perpetual Annuities were 
somewhat less than twenty-four millions; the interest on Exchequer 
Bills, 790,000/; the Terminable and Life Annuities, which drop at a 
fixed date, or with the lives on which they are granted, about 3,800,- 
0007. The Exchequer Bills are as much a debt as any other, but they 
are as different as a business bill and a mortgage; nor can they al- 
together be dispensed with. In the course of twenty years, the annual 
charge on account of the Debt would be reduced to about twenty-four 
millions, if it were let alone, exclusive of any decrease by reduction 
of the interest, or purchases of Stock from the surplus revenue.— 
Every year, too, a self-acting process is going on to a varying but con- 
siderable amount. Any individual may convert his permanent Stock 
into an annuity on his own (or any body’s) life, the converter receiving 
a larger annual income, which ceases altogether when the “ life drops.” 
And as Government offers advantages and security beyond private com- 
panies, a good trade is done in this way. There is of course no hocus- 
pocus saving by this mode; the Debt is diminished by means of a larg- 
er annual payment for a time; but the principle is self-acting, and the 
weight unfelt, as the annual savings from dropped lives about balance 
the additions. If Mr. Cobden and the country will add a sinking-fund 
of one, two, or three millions a year, so much the better: the Debt 
would be brought down more quickly. But it is obvious, that if inca- 
pable placemen are permitted to meet their difficulties by ‘‘ drawing 
on the public credit, the Debt will increase much faster than Death 
and Time can diminish it. 

It is on this ground that we chiefly attach importance to Mr. New- 
man’s pamphlet. If his startling doctrines and powerful style should 
rouse the attention of the public, and compel attention to Parliament- 


| formand Whig Ministries, have been permitted to add more to the Debt 
] than weetort 


ary and Ministerial dealings with the Debt, he will have done pub- 
lic a service. If not, it is probable that some gloomy mor con- 
clusions may be carried out, whatever may be thought of majors 


and minors. 
--¥_—_——_>—_ -— 


DR. GESNER’S PATENT KEROSENE GAS LIGHT. 

The following important and interesting communieation is borrowed 
from the Journal of Commerce of Monday last. Dr. Gesner, the pro- 
jector and patentee here spoken of, is the author of a valuable work on 
the industrial resources of Nova Scotia, which we had occasion to com - 


mend to notice in the 4/sion of Dec, 29, 


i ast year the attention of the Earl of Dundonald was di- 
Bho age + Fmprovement of the sugar and coffee estates of the West 
Indies. Among other substances proposed to be converted into manure, 
for their renovation, was the asphaltum of the great Pitch Lake of 
Trinidad. To analyze and decompose the bitumen, or asphaltum, and 
to conduct a series of experiments upon the material in reference to 








agriculture, the Earl employed Dr. Gesner, a Professor of Chemistry 
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and Geology, whose name has become familiar to men of science in this 
, ears, soon obser- 


ting his experiments, the Professor, it ap 
vel, ow by dy distillation, bitumen or ye poe 
capable ielding lar uantities of carbure 
hers hydroget ——. _ asivereally employed for the supply of 
t. But from its peculiar nature, there was 4 difficulty in applying 
the material te that purpose by any known process of raanufacture. 
Dr. Gesner, however, succ in the invention of a retort which 
ercomes everv obstacle, and renders the mode of making illuminating 
a from asphaltum, extremely easy and simple. — ~~ of - 
j i - t quantity of gas it affords, render 
exkialo, ita Simnsanees Oe a orny other hydro-carbon heretofore em- 


plo ed to supply light. ith the substance of a communication, 
Mie, Geert hore! ws to the Academy of Natural Sciences of 


i ber, as follows :— 
eyed we that so rich a hydro-carbon as asphaltum, should 
been 1 » overlooked, in reference to its capabilities for af- 
fond rt. It had been tried for fuel, pavements, and for other 
peoth in Europe and the United States, but without success. 
hat ur nature had formed such vast quantities of bitumin- 
pe P poh still continue to flow from the earth, was a problem 


ike coal or rosin, 
tted and bicarbu- 


or 
matter, W ig : : $93. ; 
oe readily solved, until this discovery, which brings it into operation 
for cay purposes, to which it is admirably adapted. — 
In the analysis given by the chemists of Europe, of the bitumen of 
Trinidad, there is a great diversity. Some have stated that it contains 
20 and even 30 per cent. of silex, when in fact it seldom contains 10 
cent of silica. The specimens submitted to their investigations 
must have been taken from the beach forming the great pitch lagoon 
of the Island, where the sand of the shore is frequently mixed with the 


bitumen. y Cost aici 
Congurative Ranlyeis Bom semen oo AY one 
Bitumen of Trinidad. ........-++--+- GOD eseeeeee.. 6, 

Barbados .....-++++++. | See 36,90 
COBa......---ecevcces. 63,00 ........ . 34,97 

Yucatan .....++++- yi 35,20 

Coal, best Cannel....--+-+++ --- 44,00 .......... 52,60 
Liverpool. ....++++++++++++ 40,48 .....+- ... 54,90 


consequence of the sulphur contained in coal the bulk of its gas- 
wn ere na ptf eer hydrogen and sulphurous acid are pro- 
duced. These compounds of sulphur are injurious to the illuminating 
powers of the gas, and increase its offensiveness. Coal also contains 
nitrogen, which goes to the production of ammoniacal liquor in the gas 
works. Now the bitumen contains neither sulphur nor nitrogen, and 
therefore its is free from sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphurous acid, 
c , sulpho-cyanogen and ammonia. 3 ’ 

It will be readily perceived by the above analysis, that as bitumen 
contains @ much greater quantity of volatile matter than the best coal 
and is free from those sibstances which increase the quantity, but de- 
teriorate the quality of coal , it is beyond comparison better 
adapted to the manufacture of illuminating gas ; and this fact, so ma- 
nifest in the analysis of the two substances, is fully proved in prac- 
tice. 

When bitumen is melted, either in aclosed retort or in the open air, 
it readily ates itself from its earthy impurities, and being cool- 
ed, it acquires a bright glistening lustre. The material thus pre- 

es of the characters of oil and wax, from which circum- 
stance I have called it kerosene. This preparation, however, is not 
necessary previous to its being made into gas, for the crude material 
sends off its gas with great facility. ; 

Again, the compounds of sulphur produced in coal gas manufactories, 
not only greatly diminish its igniting properties, but they corrode 
the metals, from the instant they enter the retorts until they are 
consumed inthe remotest. The offensiveness of these gases is well 
known in New York, where they are constantly destroying the pipes ; 
and, entering the surrounding earth, they saturate it with noxious and 
unwholesome matter. 

The ordinary time for the escape of the gas from a retort filled with 
coal, is 8 hours. During that period the retort must be kept at a bright 
red. heat, and labour and fuel are in constant requisition The gas 


is concerned must undergo the ordeal of thorough investigation. I have 
chosen to court that investigation, — fullest confidence in its 
results, and that the time has arrived when the cities and villages of 
the New World are to be lighted by the use of material never hereto- 


fore employed for illuminating purposes. 
New York, Jan. 24th, 1850. 


ABRAHAM GESNER. 





BESS OF HARDWICK—THE WIFE OF FOUR HUSBANDS. 


The woman who plays the most energetic part in the family history 
of the Peerage in the latter part of the sixteenth century is the famous 
Elizabeth Hardwick,—successively Mrs. Barlow, Lady Cavendish, La- 
dy Saint Loe, and Countess of Shrewsbury. * * She was renowned in 
her own day, and still is in popular tradition, for her passion for build- 
ing, and the great houses she erected at Hardwick, at Chatsworth, and 

at Oldcotes; she may also be said to have been the founder of the 
two great ducal houses of Devonshire and Newcastle ; but she is most 
worthy of memory as the architect of her own fortunes. Her father 
was a country gentleman, Jolin Hardwick, Esquire, of Hardwick, in 
the county of Derby, a property of some four hundred acres or thereby, 
on which his ancestors had been seated for five or six generations. 

Here, probably, on the hilly western border of Sherwood Forest, 
Elizabeth was born,—as it would appear, in the year 1517 or 1518. 

She was one of many sisters, most if not all of whom were, as they grew 
up, disposed of in marriage among the neighbouring gentry; but no 
other of whom ever rose above their original station, or came to be in 
any way distinguished. She had concentrated in herself all the ambi- 

tion of ker race. The Hardwick young ladies, however, probably had 

a reputation for good sense and good training, which, at least with a 
moderate accompaniment of good looks, will generally do more than 
either great beauty or the cleverest management in the game of matri- 

mony, as played in actual life. It could scarcely be their wealth at 
any rate, that won them husbands ; for all the portion that their father 
could afford them it seems, was the sum of forty marks, or not quite 
271, a-piece. With no more gilding than that, Elizabeth Hardwick had 
the luck, while still in early girlhood, to make prize of one of the most 
opulent landholders in Derbyshire. She is said to have been only 
fourteen when she became the wife of Robert Barlow Esquire, of Bar- 
low, who seems to have been himself not much older. It is related that 
the match was the result of a visit which Miss Elizabeth chanced to pay 

to a London relation, a Lady Zouch, in whose house Barlow was stay- 

ing, confined by a chronic disease to his chamber, where the young 
tad taking upon herself the office of his nurse, came to be his constant 
and almost sole companion, and, naturally enough, soon won her 
patient’s heart, if she did not also lose her own. But it is probable 

that when they were married there was no hope of Barlow's recovery ; 
that would account for his having settled, as we are told he did, all, or 
nearly all, his estates upon his bride and her heirs. Atall events he 

died very soon after, on the 2nd of February, 1553, * * * * * * 

The juvenile and wealthy widow was in no great haste to marry agaih. 

It was not till more than fourteen years after the death of Barlow, or till 
her age had been doubled, or more than doubled, that she entered upon 
her second wedlock. Thenshe accepted the hand of Sir Wm. Cavendish, 
of Cavendish, in Suffolk. The marriage took place, as Cavendish 
has himself recorded in a minute chronicle of his domestic history 
which still exists in his own handwriting, at Broadgate, in Leicester- 
shire, at the house of the Marquis of Dorset, on the 20th of August 
1547, ‘‘ at two of the clock after midnight.” * * When her next mar- 
riage took place is not recorded; but certainly before August 1561, 
an sibly some years before that date, she had become the wife of 
Sir Willian Saint Loe, Captain of the Guard to the Queen, and the 
possessor of several fair lordships in Gloucestershire. All these she 
demanded should be settled, in default of issue from her new marriage, 
upon herself and her heirs, that is to say her children by her former 
hnsband ; and to this condition the enamoured Captain of the Guard 
found himself obliged to assent. ‘‘ Aonesdingly.” we are told, ‘* hay- 
ing no issue by him, she lived to enjoy his whole estate, excluding his 
former daughters and brothers.” When he died is not stated. * * Her 
fourth hreband is saeree Talbot, sixth Earl of Shrewsbury—already 
by a former wife the father of four sons and three daughters. So here 
were five families brought together into one—those of Cavendish by his 



































from the same quantity of bitumen would be fully discharged in two 
hours, whereby a saving of three quarters would be effected in fuel and 
labour, by its use instead of coal. As the bitumen also yields double 
the quantity of ga, there is a saving of one-half in the labour of hand- 
ling the material. Such items are of great consequence inlarge manu- 


factories... 
rom the great quantity of gas afforded by the bitumen, the si 
plieity of its wameaanere et patent retort, it ma ry y ahd 
cheaply made in public and private buildings, by ordinary domesti¢s. 
1 Pint of good oil will yield of gas, 15 cubic feet (Ure) 
1 lb. of Rosin (statistics of coal R. C. Taylor)..7 ==“ 
1b of Cannel coal (Dr. Ure)........0000004 0 
1 lb. Coal (Liverpool) bituminous..........270 9 * 
1 Ib. Bitumen (by patent retort)........525t06 * 

The price of oil will always exclude it from being employed in the 
manufacture of gas. The oil gas consumed in the city of Washington, 
is sold at #6 per 1000 cubic feet mu: 

Rosin yields a large quantity of gas ; but it is a vegetable produc- 
tion, yielding its supply only at certain periods. It has maintained no 
competition with coal ; and probably the whole crop of a country in a 
year, would not light the city of New York for the same period. Its 
cost will always prevent its general use for making rs he material 
pep he must be cheap and inexhaustible. These requirements 
are only met by bitumen and coal. ; 

The chief part of all the gas consumed in Great Britain and the 
United States, is obtained from common bituminous coal, the average 
product of six varieties of which is 2.70 cubic feet from the pound, with 
a specific gravity of 0.529. The illuminating power of these gases is 

. rtional to their specific gravity. . 
tumen of the poorest quality gives five cubic feet to the pound, 
with a specific gravity of 0.720. Therefore the illuminating power of 
the gas from a pound of bitumen, is to that obtained from a pound of 
coal (Liverpool) as 6.25 to 270. 

According to the lowest estimate, the inhabitants of the city of New 
York would save $74,000 a year,in the quantity of gas they now consume 
by using bitumen instead of coal for gas, in the cost of material alone. 
This saving would be independent of the cost required to manufacture 
coal gas, as com with that derived from kerosene, or bitumen, and 
the light would be far superior to that now supplied. 

The cost of the material (coal) that now supplies gas for New York, 
must be estimated at $1 for every 1000 cubic feet of gas. The bitumen 
may be abundantly supplied for $5 per ton. Thecost of bitumen there- 
fore to supply 1000 cubic feet of gas, would be only $0.88. At a mo- 
derate calculation, by substituting bitumen for coal, the gas may be 
supplied to the consumer at less than one half of its present cost, and 


exceed five cents. 
It has been te ascertained that that coal is the most valuable 
all other a 
; . For this, bitumen or asphaltum stands preeminent. 
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lytical details which fall within the pe of chemistry—my own pro- 
fession,—-knowing that everything in which the interest of the public 


* of coal by R.C. Taylor: J. W. M 1 ila- 
— ‘ay’ oore, 193 Chesnut street, Phila 

















the manufacturer still make a profit. By using bitumen and the patent 
retort, the actual cost of manufacture of 1000 cubic feet of gas need not 


being equal, which yields its gas in the shortest 


at once presents itself, what are the resources of bitumen 
tum. This inquiry will be perfectly satisfied by referring to 

e work written by R. C. + boy Esq.* The lake of bitumen of 
e ustible ; or, as stated by that author, 

su for the whole world.” Besides the 

mineral along the whole coast of South America, 

Mexico and Texas, it abounds in the Island of Cuba, where a single 
stratum, six miles from Havana, is no less than 144 feet in perpendicu- 


Treating of the bitumen of Barbados, Mr, Taylor says : <<‘ It could 
be employed in the production of gas, of which it would furnish a ne 
e 


best for that purpose hitherto wn.” But no discovery had been 
net by which this material could be applied to the general purposes 
of illumination, until the present. The above author states, page 251, 


that *“We know not if practicable employment of a mineral sub- 
stance here so as’ y abundant, has yet been engaged, or under- 


taken. It was surely not placed there in vain.” The discovery and 
provement now introduced, call into operation this hitherto worth- 


In making this communication, I have studiously avoided many ana- 


three wives, that of St. Loe by his first wife, and that of the Talbots 
—making in all about twenty children. It is impossible that the Earl 
in his position could do what his predecessor the Captain of the Guard 





had so weakly done, and settle his property away from his existing 
children upon his new wife and her heirs ; but she secured her object, 
as far as it was attainable, in another way. She insisted, before she 
would give herself to Shrewsbury, "pen his giving two of his children 
‘ih marri to tro of hers. is eldest son, Francis, Lord Talbot, 
was already married ; that could not be helped; but after all, it turned 
out to be rather fortunate for the provident mother’s schemes,—for 
Lord Talbot died before his father, and left no issue. Meanwhile she 
consented to accept the Earl's second son, Gilbert, for her daughter 
Mary, and his eldest unmarried daughter, the Lady Grace Talbot, 
for her eldest son, Henry Cavendish. These two marriages were so- 
lemnized at Sheffield, on the 9th of February 1568,—Mary Cavendish 
being as yet only a child not quite twelve years old. The wedding of 
the father and mother followed after a brief interval: it had certainly 
taken place before October. The age of the new Countess was at least 
fifty ; the Earl might be of about the same standing.—Craik’s Romance 
of the Peerage. 





AN EPISODE OF THE LATE CATASTROPHE IN 
HAGUE STREET. 


There still remained several others who could be heard occasionally, 
and among them two boys, by the names of Samuel Tindale and Thos. 
Vanderbilt, who were soon approached near enough to converse with. 
They were buried almost down to the bottom of the cellar, near the coal, 
and in close contact with the engine, not a great distance from the spot 
from where Tieman had been released. Over them, and all around 
them, were the burning timbers and hissing bricks of the building, and 
it became frequently necessary to put several streams upon the reeking 
mass for the purpose of quenching and cooling it sufficiently to allow 
the firemen tolabour. Vanderbilt is said to be 19 years old and Tindale 
15. The brother of the latter was among the eager and excited crowd 
who were straining every nerve for the release of the sufferers, and 
through him young Tindale sent several messages to his mother, who 
lives at No 84 Beekman street ‘* Tell hex, ” said the poor victim, “‘ that 
Lam living—tell her I hope to get out soon, and she must not worry!” 
&c. ** I am up to my neck in water, ” he replied to some one who ques- 
tioned him in regard to his situation, ‘‘ and you must stop the water 
or Ishall drown--there is a stick across my legs, and I cannot stir!” 
Then again as the flames approached him, he complained of being scorch- 
ed, and as soon as the hose pipe was directed on the fire around his 
ae prison, he begged them to desist, ** for the water scalded 

im!” 

The only way by which his position could be approached, was through 
a side door, opening towards the yard; and soon the rubbish had been 
sufficiently removed to permit his being touched with the hand, by reach- 
ing in at a small aperture. Through this, food and drink were 

ssed to him ; and, finally, a blanket, as he occasionally complained of 

ing chilly. He appeared to be in good spirits, although his situation 
was truly horrible--since it was soon apparent that, in consequence of 
his being jammed against some portion of the machinery, :t was not pos- 
sible to extricate him in that direction. He himself told those who were 
thus heroically and unceasingly labouring for his deliverance, that 
se they must begin at the top,and work down if they wished to get him 
and his companions out,” And this course of procedure was at last re- 
sorted to. It was a herculean task ; but amid the ever bursting flames, 
and the blinding, stifling smoke, steam and gas, bravely and manfully 
the firemen went to work. Their progress was necessarily slow, and as 
the shades of evening fell, the nearly superhuman courage of the poor 
fellow seemed, also, pertehy to give way. He frequently said he was 
cold, and when questioned in regard to the others, whose moans were 
growing fainter, and anguished voices ceasing, one by one,—he said he’ 
** supposed that most of them were dead! There wasa dead man close 
besi e him, and he only now and then heard one of the rest! ” 

As it grew darker, the interest seemed to increase, and every one 
evinced the liveliest solicitude for the ultimate safety of the boy, it 
being feared that he was the only one alive in the building. Indeed it 
was scarcely possible that any one could be surviving after such a 
fearful duration of agonizing suspense, the most of the victims being 
badly, if not fatally, injured, and exposed to the destructive influences 
of fire, water, a foul and suffocating atmosphere, and the crushing 
weight of hope so long deferred. It seemed to all a miracle how young 
Tindale could hold out so nobly and so well, and the exertions of those 
above him were redoubled. Stick after stick, the charred and heavy 





timbers were carefully removed, and the heated bricks thrown aside, 
while coffee, and other refreshments were, from time to time, in, 
to support the brave lad, who now, for over ten long and awful hours, 
had so nobly borne up against all the terrors of his situation. 

For the last hour or two his brother had remained as near to him as 
he could possibly get, for the purpose of cheering the sufferer by his 
voice and presence ; and it was truly necessary, since, as the night 
wore on, he seemed to sink, and lose the buoyancy which had sustained 
him so long. 

About 9 o’clock it was ascertained that he was mainly held down by 
a large bar of iron, which rested diagonally across him, and confined 
him so closely that he could only move his left arm and turn his head 
slightly. The rubbish had been sufficiently removed so that his head 
and upper portions of the body were visible and renewed hopes were en- 
tertained of his speedy release. At 11 o’clock it was proposed to cut off 
the bar, and some efforts were made to effect it. Meanwhile the poor 
fellow was alternately the victim of despondency and anticipations of 
ultimate rescue. In one of his despairing moments he told those above 
and around him that he “* did not think they couldsave him.” “ Ishall 
be,” said he, “ the third one killed by this affair!’ [It had been kept 
from his knowledge that the fatality had been so extensive. ] 

About one o’clock this morning the bar was finally lifted from him, 
when it was ascertained that another large bar or shaft of iron, confined 
his lower limbs. Tindale could still converse, but seemed to be grow- 
ing feeble. He said that he felt no pain, but expressed an increased 
anxiety for immediate delivery. ‘* Pull me out,” he exclaimed, “ if you 
draw my leg off.” ‘* Keep up your courage, my noble lad; we'll soon 
have you, leg and all,” was the cheering response, and again were the 
exertions Ee. forth with increased vigour. is hand was found to be 
scorched badly, and bandages were applied, and every other means 
used to make him as comfortable as possible. He partook of some food, 
and for a short time seemed more cheerful and confident. The fire in 
the neighbourhood of his person had been mostly extinguished, and, by 
the aid of numerous torches, the work peogrenny® with all the rapidity 
consistent with caution.—WV. Y. Herald, Tuesday. 

The boy Samuel Tindale, who for so long a time conversed with the 
persons who were endeavouring to rescue him, was released at a quar- 
ter-past 4 o’clock yesterday morning. This is the little fellow who, it 
will be recollected, behaved so bravely throughout the whole ordeal, 
and who sent messages from time to time to his mother, telling her to 
keep up her spirits—that he would be soon relieved 

Among the most persevering and successful in setting the young suf- 
ferer free, was Samuel A Gaskell; in fact, it was he who got him out. 
To encourage the poor fellow, he told him he was Sam, too, a namesake 
of his, and Tindale called him by thatname. He often said, imploring- 
ly, ** Do get me out, Sam.” Gaskell got a rope around the iron works, 
which were over the beam that was confining the prisoner, and drag- 
ging this weight away, with the assistance of the firemen, a hook was 

ut under the beam and held up, while he stooped down, telling Tin- 
Hale to put his arms around nis neck, which he did. Thus he was de- 
livered in triumph at last, after being upwards of twenty hours in that 
horrible situation, with a dead body lying on him a part of the time, 
which he called out to the firemen to take way. Among those who as- 
sisted in the rescue, were John D. Barker, formerly of Engine No. 2; 
Wm. Charleck and Henry Sherwood. 

The intelligence of his deliverance was the signal for a heart-stir- 
ring cheer, which rose from the vast multitude, and told all around of 
the victory that had heen achieved. He said, when in the street, 
** Well, boys, you did get me out, after all. You told me not to sleep 
or [ would be gone. I did not sleep, though I wished todoso.”. There 
was a large hole burned in the back of his thigh—the flesh being con- 
sumed to the bone. He was burned, also, in both sides of the neck by 
some of the heated machinery which fell upon him. One of his arms 
was alsohurt. He was not, however, mortally injured, either by 
bruises or burns; he was thoroughly exhausted. No limbs were bro- 
ken ; the wound in the back of the thigh was caused by pressure against 
a hot iron bar. 

As soon as he was extricated he was removed to Dr. Traphagen’s, 
where every attention was paid him. It was apparent, however, that 
the little fellow was completely prostrated, and could not survive the 
shock which his system underwent. He rallied a little under resto- 
ratives, and identified his younger brother and father. He kissed his 
father, but was overcome by the crying of his brother. ‘ Don’t ery,” 
said he to him; ‘‘ that’s more than I have done yet.” His mother soon 
afterwards came into the room ; but the little hero was sinking fast—he 
could not identify her. In a few minutes afterwards he did recognize 
her when be got some coffee, (a drink of which his mother said he was 
very fond) and spoke to her affectionately. He said he would never 
leave his parents again. He was revived a little by the coffee and other 
stimulants; but the reaction of the blood was too great for oxhansied 
nature, ad he became delirious, talking very wildly. He frequently 
cried out to give him room, and the last words he said, were, ‘‘ the 
look as if the devil was after them.” There was no exertion that Dr. 
Traphagen and his lady did not use for his recovery. Long before he 
was rescued, fomentations of various kinds were in waiting for him, 
and Mrs. Traphagen, though exhausted by her efforts during the day 
in attending to the wounded, remained up with the boy all night. He 
was, however, too far prostrated by suffering to be resuscitated by hu- 
man kindness or medical skill. He gradually sunk till he breathed his 
last, at a quarter before nine o’clock, when he was removed to the re- 
sidence of his parents,84 Beekman street.—Ibid, Wednesday. 





THe MANAGERS or THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL ExHiBITION.—The 
names of the persons included in the Commission for the Promotion of 
the Works of Industry of all Nations, which was issued on Friday last, 
afford a proof that the Government is determined to act with perfect 
impartiality in the matter. Every shade of political opinion in the 
country, and every great interest in the State, is adequately represen- 
ted by its recognized leader, or by an appropriate representative. Free- 
trade, Protectionism, the Peerage, the commonalty, science, art, the 
East India aap eh &c., are all to have a voice in the preliminary 
arrangements for the exhibition. The Prince Consort, of course, takes 
the lead, the idea of the exhibition may be almost said to have been his 
own, and therefore, independently of all other considerations of fitness 
and position, the name of Prince Albert appropriately heads the list. 
The Duke of Buccleuch comes next—Ex-President of the Council,—a 
man of the highest position in the country, and one who is known as 
able and willing to take an active share in the operations of the com- 
mission. The Royal Society and science are represented by the Earl 
of Rosse, and Sir Charles Lyell, or the President of the Geological So- 
ciety for the time being. Mr. Labouchere,as President, and Lord 
Granville, as Vice-President of the Board of Trade, are naturally in- 
cluded in the catalogue. Not to show any undue political bias, tie 
framers of the list, have inserted the name of Lord Stanley, the leader 
of Opposition in the House of Lords. Mr. Eastlake is, we think, rather 
unfortunately selected as a representative of pictorial art, but no one 
will be disposed to quarrel with the presence of Lord Ellesmere in the 
Council-room of the Commission. It would be no English list, if the 
names of Lord John Russell and Sir Kobert Peel were not found upon it. 
These are the two pillars of public affairs in England, and of course 
without them the commission would fall to the ground. Mr. Gladstone 
has occupied high Government posts, and his name is not inappropriate- 
ly inserted with those of other Opposition statesmen. The Chairman 
of the East India Company—in the present instance, Sir Archibald 
Galloway—must ex-officio have a share in the direction of an exhibition 
which is to include the products of the East. The names of Sir Rich- 
ard Westmacott, of Mr. Charles Barry, and of the President of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, Mr. William Cubitt, were inevitable, on an 
occasion of this kind, and could not have been omitted without disregard 
to the best interests of the exhibition. The West Riding and the manu- 
factures are represented by Mr. Cobden; the mercantile interest, b 
Mr. Thomas Baring; and the bankers, by Mr. Samuel Jones Lloyd. 
Mr. Philip Pusey, from his connexion with the Agricultural Society, 
represents agriculture in the pure signification of the term ; and Al- 
derman Thompson the City interests. The names of Mr. Thomas Bay- 
ley, Mr. Thomas Gibson, and Mr. John Golt, close the catalogue. 

We question very much if another list, containing so many names, 
could have been readily framed in a case of this sort, with so evident an 
intention of fair play. If political bias is to be taken at all into account 
on the oceasion, the framers of the list have shown rather a preponder- 
ance of favour to the Opposition. It is, however, but reasonable to 
suppose that all considerations of this sort have been banished from their 
minds, and that their only thought has been aptly to represent the 
various great interests of the country.— Times. 





Waar is a Century ?—How mucu 1s Haur ?—Can you count a 
hundred ? Probably you have advanced thus far in the science of arith- 
metic, and in that case you can say whether a second hundred begins 
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It sounds a simple guention, beat! Maid 
; to have been fairly overwhelmed by it. «he 44 
pc Pere TA épéke of that 81st of December as “ the close of the first 
1 if of the nineteenth century.” Ifthe leading Journal is royally su- 
—_" to niceties and exactness, the Examiner, a journal not addicted 
r rbal laxity, had already spoken in the same sense. A controversy 
" Prien 2 1850 the closing year of the former half of the century, or the 
spening of the latter half? wh 
At last the grave and highly critical Standard enters the ctateees y; 
but professes itself unable to decide. Itcallsto mind how “ fifty years 
: Prcontroversy was raised as to the proper commencement of the cen- 
ago & © and then the distinction is profoundly analyzed—* On one side,, 
a contended that the period commenced on the Ist of January 1800 
- “oe other, it was argued that the first day must be determined by the 
pe mencement of notation, viz. January 1801. Though upon the deci- 
prs f this question depends the other question, whether to morrow 
posal will open the half-century or not, we must leave it, as it has 
still doubtful.” The crown of wisdom is mo- 


before the first is completed. 


d 


 eesibly the fact that the Irish Union took effect on the first day of 
January 1800 may have led some minds to regard that epoch as a com 
rs ement : but surely, not a few persons must have made such pro- 
pon in arithmetic as to know that a question of numeration can only 
“ decided by the laws of notation. Juvenile memory may be content 
to start from the year 1800 or 1801 ; but such of us as are older are fain 
ye. » further back, to that year of obsolete fashions “‘ the year 1’ : now 
if ae begin with the year 1 and count a hundred, you will find that 
ie gum is only complete with the year 100 ; the second century, there- 
fore, did not commence, if we remember rightly, till the year 101 ; av 1 
by all the laws of sense, each corresponding century began with its own 
frst year, and not with the year of the previous century. : 
Establish the other rule, and youincur some consequences very curi- 
ous to the seientific philosopher. For axample, in a full regiment of a 
thousand men, the hundreth man would obey, not the captain of the first 
company, but him of the second ; and so on through the ten hundreds : 
but then to which hundred would the thousandth man belon; ?—to the 
first company ? or would he be an eleventh company by himse f? Again, 
if a thousand pounds were to be devided — ten men, you would 
count out ninety-nine to the first, then you would begin the second hun- 
dred, and so on: but what would you do with the thousandth pound ?—- 
ive it to the tenth man, who would then have 101/; or give it to the 
rst tomakeup his 100? Extending the principle, you may say that the 
baby born at the beginning of the century is born at the end ofthe last, 
so that he really is one yearold on the day of his birth. - ' , 
The colloquial name of the century is evidently the misleading point : 
we talk of the year “ cighteen hundred and one, ” and so forth ; and 
then the last year of the series,‘‘ nineteen hundred, ” sounds as if it be- 
longed to the new series ; whereas it only consummates the sincteenth 
century. The word “ eighteen” here belongs to the past, and the cur- 
rent century is expressed on!y by the units and tens in “’49 ” or ** ’650” 
—-those are the years of the uncompleted nineteenth. To think that 
the nineteenth century began with the year 1800, is as much as to con- 
found ** Solomon the son of David ” with David himself.-- Spectator. 





EmiGraAtTion.—The following curious account of the number and 
national distinction of the emigrants who landed at this port during 
the last year occurs in the annual report of the Commissioners of 
Emigration, taid before the New York State Legislature :— 
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LAMARTINE’S NEW “ VOYAGE EN ORIENT’—THE REAL IN PLACE 
oF THE ROMANTIC.—A French journal gives some particulars of the 
estate peoently bestowed by the Sultan on M. de Lamartine. The do- 
main lies in the immediate vicinity of Smyrna, and js nearly as large 
as the isl€ of Wight,—being about fifty-four miles in circumference. 
It has hitherto belonged only to the Crown,—as we should say in Eng- 
land. The soil is described as wonderfully fertile, like most of the 
land in the neighbourhood of Smyrna,—as being well planted with or- 
anges and olives, and as capable of every variety of cultivation. The 
chateau, built for the residence of an imperial officer, is commodious 
beyond the usual run of Turkish houses; and under the windows lies 
« fine lake of more than a mile across, which is described as well 
stocked with fish. The estate includes five villages. M. de Lamartine, 
it is said, goes to Asia Minor in the spring, to take possession in person 
of his territorial gift. 

INVESTING THE Prorits.—We understand that Herr Staudigl, the 
celebrated German vocalist, has recently purchased an estate near 
Brunn, in Austria, for the sum of 80,000 florins (£8,000), and that he 
intends shortly to retire from the stage. 








ITALIAN OPERA, ASTOR PLACE. 
ON MONDAY, FEBRUARY ILitn, 1850. 
will be performed Mozart’s celebrated Opera, in 3 Acia, 
DON GIOVANNI. 






Dow Grewmpaal,. .. oisccccceccccedeesssee Cocccece co eecees Signor Beneventano 
Dnnna Anna... seeceveceerceeccseeeesSignorina Teresa Trufli 
SE Cenbcesdnniee nies eouctese ccdachaccnabed Signorina Amalia Patti 
NNICS 5956059 Veosbatnsehtssessecssvonsoneacvdbn Signor Forti 
Leporvello.svecscecssees Corer cecveccsese coccccccccsecees Signor Sanquirico 
BEINED. 00000 cevescesecscccesccocvscoscscscsccescccsons Signor Novelli 
BA HAAS cnc tsvcbeicsecivevedice sesvccsescevcedt Signorina Bertucca 
Ian 0 050. candcentnnerinccsccoacrscoces +»-Signor Strini 
CONDUCTOR AND DIRECTOR........sceessecsccsceccssecses MAX MARETZEK. 


f = oie Ge. hesee tv prevent confusion, carriages will set down, heads east; and take 


Prices of Admission—Ali in B P tt 

the 10. Ad a - oxes or Parquette, 

Amphitheatre 25 cents 

aaribers Hy PL ~ de m 
cumstances, m 

able renders the strict enforcem 


secured either for the night or for 
door on the evening of performance, Parquetie, $1. 


ost respectfully informed that no person will, under an 
thout delivering his ticket. Seasou tickets being trenefor 
ent of the above rule absolutely necessary. 


Box office open e’ day, from 9A. p 3; rere 
fi vp ane 4 wile ~~ ae till 4 o'clock, P.M. Doors open at7 o’clock ; per 





NIBLO'S SALOON. 


THIS EVENING, SATURDAY, February 9th, 1850, a Grand Vocal and Instrumental Con 
cert, given by 


SIGNORA ELIZA VALENTINI, 
Prima Donna of Milan, Venice, and Turin, 


She will sing, amongst i i 
N, . gst others, her favourite and unrivalled successful piece, Cavatiz 
" y Marty Chloe s Senn Hours, a beautiful English Song, composed Pexpressly for hee 
be assisted by & celebrated Spanish Song Ta Colasa, in full National Costume, and she wil 
Prins fa y Signor Caterina Barili Patti, who was in Milan one of the most celebrated 
aan mne. Signora Amalia Patti, and Si 
r valuable assistance. Sigismond M. A. Sol 


it or Beneveutano and Sanquirico will also give 
‘no, - Director, Signor Millet, of the Italian 


oski, Pianist, will play two Solos on Erard’s 
Opera. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 a 109 1-4. 


___ THE ALBION. 


NEW Y 
ORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1850. 
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CANADA.—Embodica ; 
despatches of eae ‘2 our correspondents’ letters will be found two 
rey to Lord Elgin, one of which is a document of 


very considerable importan 
ry ce. It inti i i 
Ministry at home will not tole oy lg Laecariagelban 


ment ; and that the rate the Canadian Annexation move- 
th ey urge the enforcement of pains and penalties against 
ose who dabble in treason. 


It would scarcely be right to a 
: nnounce 
80 grave a State paper, without adding a few bee oe it. 


In 
nae then, Wwe must express our extreme satisfaction at 
Sxphicit a declaration of the Whig-Government Colonial views 








Though it necessarily leaves untouched the thousand topics of Colonial 
grievance and discontent, it tells us broadly that the Russells and the 
Greys are not willing to contract the boundaries of the British Empire. 
For, although Lord Grey may, and we hope will, be driven from the 
Cabinet, the Cabinet will be held bound by Parliament and the country 
to the declaration here put forth. In the next place, although differing 
on this point from many valued Canadian contemporaries, we agree 
wit h Lord Grey in approving the dismissal of the openly avowed mal- 
contents from office. Fidelity to the Government he serves, and not 
merely a vague general loyalty, should be a sine qué non on the part 
of an office holder. But this is a minor matter, and one that belongs to 
the past. The offenders probably did not expect snch summary treat- 
ment. Thirdly, therefore, comes the legal responsibility of the Annexa- 
tionists; on which question, always an ugly one for Governments, Lord 
Grey has, we think, exhibited a remarkable want of tact, and his habit- 
ual want of temper. This despatch, evidently intended for publica 
tio n, does not simply authorise, it absolutely enjoins political prosecu- 
tion; and this is very apt in the minds of the public to be considered, 
prima facie, as political persecution. Tread, as the Annexationists 
may, on the very confines of treason, Lord Grey makes the Queen’s 
representative in Canada play too much the blustering part of a school- 
master amongst refractory urchins. The rod might wisely have been 
kept in pickle; but to flourish it in terrorem over the heads of effigy- 
burners at Toronto was a petty indiscretion on the part of the Governor 
General; whilst the order to his Excellency to slash away with it right 
and left, inserted in a despatch meant for publication, was, we humbly 
conceive, a political blunder on the part of the Colonial Secretary. Let 
the reader, who happens to file this journal, just turn to Mr. Justice 
Draper’s kindly warning, recorded in our Toronto letter on the 21st 
ult., and contrast its probable effects with those of Lord Grey’s vin- 
dictive denunciation. 

Upon the whole then, so far as this missive is concerned, we like its 
purport better than its tone; and we trust its effect will be to annibi- 
late any hopes that may yet be cherished of breaking asunder the ties 
that unite Canada to Great Britain. At the same time may it invigor- 
ate the deep rooted affection for the father land, that predominates in 
the great masses of Canadian population, and which we are well assured 
is deep rooted, whether it blossoms under genial protection, or looks 
sickly under adverse circumstances, and unpopular rulers! 

We have, thus far, received but slight inklings of the way in which 
this document has been viewed in Canada. We may hereafter record 
some of the sayings and doings it may bring forth; but ere we part 
with Earl Grey, we must comment upon—what to us is its most extra- 
ordinary feature—the date it bears. The Great Montreal Manifesto, 
‘« scarcely short of treasonable in its character,” was published in that 
city on the 10th of October last. Three months later—namely on the 
ninth of Janpary—the Colonial Secretary pens his pronunciamento 
thereon. Now we will liberally allow a month for the great news to 
travel to London, though an annexationist speculator in flour or wheat 
will laugh at such tardy movements. But there yet remain two whole 
months unaccounted for—treason hatching under the very nose of 
Her Majesty’s representative, in one of Her Majesty’s oldest and most 
valuable Colonies, and the appointed guardian of Her Majesty’s 
interests in that very quarter quietly slumbering at his post 
in Downing street! Was the manifesto a little fancy sketch, not 

worth notice—why all this flourish about it, three months after it 
comes before the public ? Was it dangerous, ‘‘almost treasonable’—why 
during this lengthened period were traitors unthreatened, and loyal 
subjects uncomforted ? We cannot explain these things—indeed, it is 
painful to ask such questions—but possibly, some troublesome commit- 
tee of the House may throw light upon the matter, by calling for cer- 
tain curious semi-official documents, called in Parliamentary language 
prwate. As for believing that Lord Grey’s first information of what 
was going on in Montreal was derived from Lord Elgin’s despatch of 
Dec. 8rd to which Lord Grey refers—that notion is too absurd. The 
Colonial Secretary did not choose to speak out to the Canadians until 
the 9th of last month ; but we may rest assured that he was not in ig- 
norance during the months of November and December. For his si- 
lence he must render some account. 

It would almost seem that some evil genius of procrastination is at 
work in Canadian affairs, whether the rulers do well or ill. Does Lord 
Elgin wink at traitors, and insult the loyal by a Rebellion Losses Sill 
—the offence is aggravated by delay! Does Lord Grey purpose to 
compliment the loyal, and threaten the traitors—the good effects are 
neutralized by delay! The right thing is done at the wrong time—the 
wrong at the worst chosen period ! 

We notice the report, by telegraph, that the Montreal Annexation 
Association has issued its protest against the despatch from the Colonial 
Office; some reply was, naturally, to be expected, and probably the 
Annexationists have taken the simplest course, in declaring that Lord 
Grey does not speak the sentiments of the British public, or the British 
Parliament. We are often, unfortunately, of the same opinion; but, 
for the nonce, we must believe that his Lordship will be hacked by 
both the one and the other in the particular case under consideration. 
Whatever men, in or out of office, may determine, if the North Ameri- 
can Provinces jointly ask for separation, the Annexationists at present 
are in so small a minority that they should not expect to be recognised 
and treated, as though they constituted ‘‘Her Majesty’s Opposition.” 
We may mention here, in reference to the annexation prospects, that its 
agents have worked in this city, if we are rightly informed, to very 
little advantage. So be it. 





Awrvun CaLAmiry.—Engrossed as the inhabitants of large cities 
usually are in the cares of business and the excitements of enjoyable 
life, it pleaseth Divine Providence, ever and anon, to startle them by 
the occurrence of some fearful event, for the purpose, it would seem, of 
warning them that in the midst of life we are in death. There is no 
need to enumerate the terrible list. The details of fire on sea and 
on shore, the records of pestilence and shipwreck, cannot altogether 
escape the memory of those, in whom anything not directly pertaining 
to themselves can engender one moment’s thought. Another catastro- 
phe may now be added to the catalogue, fatal in its results, heart-rend- 
ing in its particulars, sudden, unlooked-for, and at present unerplain- 
ed. We allude, of course, to the fearful accident of Monday morning 
last, in this city, narrated at full length by the daily papers, and so 
generally detailed from them by the press throughout the country, that 
we believe any thing mure than a brief allusion to it would searcely be 
acceptable to our readers. 

At half past seven o’clock on the morning of the above mentioned 
day, a steam boiler, attached to an engine of two hundred horse power 
on the premises of Messrs. A. B. Taylor & Co., printing press and ma- 
chinery makers, in H ague street, suddenly exploded. Parts of the 
premises were also occupied as a hatter’s manufactory, and parts by 
other persons engaged in mechanical pursuits. About 125 men and 
boys were, it is believed, at work. The effects of the explosion were 
terrific. The building, six stories in height, is said by spectators to 
have been lifted bodily several feet into the air, and then to have fal- 
len, inwards and outwards,a mass of death-dealing ruins. From 


























these, immediately after the explosion, fire burst out, doubling the hor- 
rors of the scene, and dooming to death many hapless vietims, who, un- 
hurt or variously injured by the fall of beams and brickwork, were 
yet unable to extricate themselves from this their funeral pile.» Nor 
was this the only additional horror. With their accustomed ptompti-+ 
tude, the brave firemen and their engines were on the spot; and whem 
it was found that nothing could be done towards rescuing any survivoré 
until the flames had been subdued, water was played upon the burn-« 
ing ruins. Where it penetrated directly to those fatally pent in, its icy 
temperature was but another messenger of death. Where it rained 
down upon them, after contact with the blazing wood-work or scorching 
bricks, the agonies it caused must have made death a relief. Farmore 
fortunate were they whom the original catastrophe hurried swiftly to 
their doom, and crushed into undistinguishablecorpses. The combined 
operation of the falling building, fire, frost, steam, and smoke, exhibited 
scenes of appalling misery, on which we have already said that it ig 
not our purport to dwell. But though sad and sickened to the heart, 
the gallant forces of firemen and police shrank neither physically from 
imminent peril to themselves, nor morally from their painfal duty of 
risking some additional suffering to the survivors, in affording the only 
possible chance of rescue. Now subduing the flames with water lest 
some tortured wretch should be burnt to death, now turning off the hose 
lest the same poor creature should be drowned or frozen, digging, cut- 
ting, and tearing away impediments, the gallant fellows got out from 
their awful prison-house 39 human beings. The last saved alive wasa boy, 
twenty hours after the occurrence of the event. The particulars of 
this noble little hero’s conduct, and the circumstances of his case, form 
such a remarkable episode and have been so touchingly described, 
that we give them entire elsewhere. Poor lad! he survived his extrica- 
tion only five hours. We have but to add that the city papers award 
the highest credit to the Mayor, Recorder, the head officer of the Police, 
and in fact to all the authorities. Promptly on the scene of action, and 
indefatigable in their exertions, they did all that men could do for the 
relief of their fellow creatures. The total number of dead bodies 
known, up to yesterday afternoon, to have been dug out is fifty-nine. 

We decline carrying our readers to the exhibition of anguish and 
grief, afforded in all possible varieties at the place to which the recov- 
ered corpses were conveyed. We are used to speak of Rachel weep- 
ing for her children, as the acme of human misery. In our mind this 
falls immeasurably short of what has been witnessed here during the 
past week. Who shall picture the unutterable desolation, or weigh the 
wretchedness of those who could recognise the remains of their rela- 
tives, against the agony of those who had not even this miserable con- 
solation? Public and private liberality have, we are glad to say, been 
displayed on behalf of those whom this event has made destitute, as well 
as mourners ; and the usual steps, by Coroner’s Inquests and such 
means, have been commenced for arriving at the exact cause of the ex- 
plosion. 

A Partine Benerir to Caprain Cook, oF THE “Saran.”—In 
the .4/bion of the 19th ult. it was mentioned that a Committee, consist~ 
ing of some of the most eminent merchants of this city, had been organ- 
ised for the purpose of raising a subscription and presenting to the 
above good seaman, his officers, and crew, some testimonial of approba- 
tion for their conduct in saving the lives of the passengers and crew 0 
the Caleb Grimshaw, burnt at sea. The sum thus collected amounted 
to $8,600; which was thus apportioned by the liberal donors—$5,600 
to Capt. Cook—$750 to the chief mate—$400 to the second—$350 to the 
Carpenter—$125 each to the Steward and able seamen—and $100 each 
to the ordinary seamen and apprentices. A deputation proceeded to 
the Sarah, outward bound at Staten Island, on Tuesday of last week, 
and handed over to the respective parties the above sums in gold. We 
have not room for the letters interchanged on the occasion between Mr. 
R. B. Mintern-on behalf of the givers, and Capt. Cook speaking for 
himself and his crew. The former was most kindly and delicately 
worded, adding to the value of the gift by representing it as the spon- 
taneous offering of the community at large, and relieving by a kindly 
effort a high-minded man from any appearance of taking pay for ser- 
vices rendered to humanity. The Captain’s reply was simple, manly, 
and to the point. The officers and crew returned cordial thanks through 
their spokesman, Mr. Coward, the Chief Mate—and so the good bark 
Sarah went on her way homewerds to Yarmouth, N.8., full of rejoie- 
ing hearts. A safe voyage to her ! 

Many of our readers will have seen in the London Times an account 
of the loss of the Caleb Grimshaw written by a cabin passenger on 
board. The Editor took this as his text, and made some severe and un- 
just remarks on Capt. Hoxie’s conduct. Capt. Cook has written a long 
and straight-forward letter on the subject, which has found its way into 
print, wherein he exonerates Capt. Hoxie from all blame, and testifies 
to his courage, skill, and discretion on the occasion. We did not aid in 


circulating the libel of the Times, but have much pleasure in assisting 
to set matters right. 








Tue Coprricnt Question.—From occasional articles in the Ameri- 
can journals, daily, weekly, literary, and political, it may be gathered 
that opinions are not now materially divided upon the justice and ex- 
pediency of a reciprocal copyright law, between Great Britain and the 
United States The large pecuniary benefit, derived hitherto by popu- 
lar American writers from English publishers, has abruptly ceased to 
affect such authors’ feelings on the subject—since neither the cour- 
tesy of the publishing trade, nor the misconceived interpretation of the 
law, will any longer hold out to them a hope of former profits. The 
English law will not sustain an American’s copyright in England: the 
London publisher will not buy his manuscript. This state of things is 
very satisfactory, because it is just such a one as cannot long be ondur- 


ed. The real difficulty in the way is the apathy and indifference of 


the public. But even for this there is the fashionable remedy of agita- 
tion. Would not a petition tu Congress, headed by Bancroft, Prescott, 
Irving, and Bryant, and put into the hands of some leading Member, 
command at the present momenv such attention, as would result in the 
requisite enactment? Few international treaties are of such easy 
accomplishment, as would be such a one, based on justice, and desir- | 
able in every point of view. 





MercanTiILe Liprary Lecrures.--This Association really de- 
serves the thanks of the community, for bringing at times befcre it 
men of great mental calibre. Of Mr. Emerson and his discourse on 
England we took occasion lately to express an opinion. Of Mr. E. P. 
Whipple and his lecture, last Tuesday evening, on the American Mina, 
we have also to speak in terms of no stinted praise. Both these able 
men disdain common clap-trap appeals to the tastes, the sympathies, 
and the prejudices of their hearers, and grapple boldly with their sub- 
jects, regardless of applause or censure. This somewhat unusual in- 
dependence has given a remarkable freshness and raciness to their de- 
livered opinions, and has been the means of drawing to this series of 
lectures, many of the most eminent men of New York. On Tuesday 
evening next Mr. Ware takes Florence for his subject. We do not 
know his repute as a lecturer ; but we do know him as the author of 
* Zenobia,” one of the most charming historical romances in the En: 
glish language, and anticipate a high treat accordingly. 
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- Caurrorn1a.—By way of Panama and Chagres, accounts have been 
received here from San Francisco, reaching down to New Year's day; 
but since the details are so widely disseminated, we shall condense them 
into a very few lines. The elections for the new State of por moe 
nave taken place, and the new members to Congress have arrived al- 
ready, with one exception. The Governor is Mr. Peter H. Barnett, the 
Senators are Col. Fremont and Mr. W. M. Gwin, the Representatives 
are Messrs. G. W. Wright and E. Gilbert. A terribly destructive fire 
occurred at San Francisco on’the day before Christmas ; the damage is 
roughly estimated at a million ond @ half of dollars—a bagatelle, if we 
may credit the marvellous tales we hear of the rapidity of the city’s 
growth. Not less than #2,000,000 came forward by the Panama and 
Chagres route on this occasion. 


er Empire City that brought the California 
oo = gRl aim vr “news, touched at Kin a whence she sailed 
Pe‘ihe i. ~ Th » House of Assembly on the day previous voted a 
miemoriai to Parliament, praying for a modification of the Legislative 
Council. It is to be entrusted to Lord Stanley in the Lords’, and Mr. 
Roebuck in the Commons’ House. Foreign ships are seeking trade with 
the Island under the new Navigation Laws. The cultivation of cotton 
lias been taken in hand with a fair prospect of success ; whilst a com- 
of miners from this city, backed by the necessary capital, are 
about to worksome neglected lead and copper mines. Altogether the 
accounts are brighter than usual, and we register the fact with all pos- 
i easure. 
es. Sappho, reported on shore near Balize, has been got off, and 
has sailed for Port Royal. 





Tue Astor Puace Riorers.—At the close of last week the trials 
were brought to a close, with only one important result. A man named 
Long was sentenced to two year’s imprisonment for arson, it being 

roved that he attempted to set fire to the theatre on the fatal night of 
the 10th of May. Capt. Rynders, of Empire Club celebrity, was only 
fined ten dollars for an assault upon the Editor of the Mirror. 





_R. Sranrton or Toronto.—We beg to invite attention to an ad- 
wim from this gentleman, which will be found elsewhere. We 
do this, unsolicited by himself, because we inadvertently did him some 
injustice, on a late occasion. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Toronto, February 2d., 1850. 


The Canada Gazette and the Globe simultaneously published this 
morning @ document, which will gladden the hearts of all who desire the 
rmanent connection of the Colony with the mother country, and, I 
sincerely trust, may check the desire for Annexation among those who 
honestly believe in the assertion of the Montreal manifesto, that annex- 
ation was undesirable, if not peacefully accorded by Great Britain. The 
docament in question is a despatch from the Colonial Secretary to _the 
Governor General, and its language is emphatic enough, as to the light 
in which the maintenance and permanency of the colonial connection 
with the Empire is viewed by our beloved Sovereign an1 her present 
advisers. It is to be hoped that after this decided expression of Her 
Majesty’s opinion on this vitally important subject, the Loyalists of 
Canada may no more be frightened from their propriety, by telegraphic 
reports of Cabinet Geunsile having met and decided upon abandoning 
this noble dependency of the Empire. To any one acquainted with the 
Metropolitan Press, and with the folly of looking to such trashy papers 
as the Morning Advertiser, or to theUnited Service Gazette, as the 
exponents of the State policy, no possible danger could accrue from 
statements that have falsehood on their face ; but it is different with the 
mass, whose loyalty receives a rude shock, at the bare suggestion 
that English statesmen should entertain for a moment the idea of sey- 
ering the ties of alliance to which these Colonists so closely cling. But 
I must not detain you any longer from the despatch of Earl Grey.* 








It is to be regretted that the tone of the despatch is so minatory, 
and that nothing is done to reason with, and reclaim to their ancient 
loyalty those too ardent spirits, whose keen sense of insult, excited to 
madness by the Rebellion Losses Bill and its smuggling sanction by 
the Queen’s Representative, led them into the equivocal step of signing 
a document, with the principal conclusion of which they notoriously dis- 
agreed. A single sentence, to say that all just causes of complaint 
would be enquired into and removed, and that Canada, so far as Eng- 
land was concerned, should have nothing to sigh for. wem looking be- 
yond her borders, would have been a more graceful terfiination to the 

h, than threats of turning over the offenders to the tender mer- 
cies of the Crown officers and the Criminal courts. It would have been 
more in accordance with the practice of the Colonial Office in older 
times, when Mackenzie and Papineav were the parties to be con- 
ciliated : but it is contrary to human nature to expect the graceful 
amenity and patient investigation of the too amiable Lord Glenelg at 
the hands of the petulant Earl Grey. Still less have we to hope from the 
Colonial Secretary the recall of his noble relative from the Canadian 
Governor-Generalship; and yet I am convinced that this step, and the 
securing by imperial negotiation of Reciprocity of trade with the neigh- 
bouring Union, would give annexation its death-blow, among all whose 
opiniozs are worth conciliating in the ranks of its present supporters. 

Another despatch appears in the same Gazette, respecting the re- 
moval of the seat of Government to Toronto. It is cautiously enough 
expressed, and leaves Lord — to settle, as he best may, the ques- 
tions of its expense with the Legislative Assembly, and its propriety 
with the Legislative Council, which unanimously recorded its opinion 
that a removal was inexpedient. } 

The Gazette notifies the appointment of John Wetenhall, Esquire, 
to be Assistant Commissioner of Public Works, in the place of the Hon. 
Malcolm Cameron, resigned. Apparently, it is not intended that he 
should have a seat ‘in the Cabinet, like his predecessor; and no doubt 
this is animprovement on the former system. Mr. Wetenhall’s accep- 
tance of office causes a new election for the county of Halton, of which 
he is the representative in Parliament. Rumour says that he is to be 
opposed on the Retrenchment ticket, by Mr. Caleb Hopkins, an old 
Reformer, and member for the County prior to the last, General Elec- 
tion. The Conservatives, I should imagine, will abstain from bringing 
forward a candidate of their own ; in the present state of parties in the 
House, a single vote would do them no goed, and I should therefore 
question the policy of wasting their strength and means on a contest, 
even if the result was certain victory to their candidate. 

The Patriot to-day has an extraordinary story about the proposed 

ation of Messrs. Baldwin, Price, and Hincks, to be “succeeded in 

office by Sir Allan McNab and Messrs. Cayley and Sherwood. I only 

notice it to expose its absurdity, and to add that it has no foundation 
beyond the stupid gossip of Club idlers and street loungers. 

r. Baldwin, though again moving about for exercise, cannot attend to 
business without feeling the injurious effects of mental application. 
From what I hear, he ought to retire from the cares of State, if he 
wishes his life to be prolonged; but his party cannot spare him, and 

will keep him in harness till he sinks from sheer exertion, mental 
. Mr. Baldwin, though cold and distant in his manners, is 
held in high esteem by his political opponents ; and although 
a stout ative, I pry noes in by zeus Montreal ape 
ponden. says in etter of the 2d ult., of Mr. Baldwin’s loyalty an 
sincerity 


My surmise Gn my letter of the 14th ult.,) that the Toronto Bar 
would not furnish the new Judges, though it proved to be erroneous, 
will be intelligible to those who know that the recent visit of a District 
Judge to Toronto was to remonstrate with his former colleagues, for 
——s certain promises to him, in the contingency that ony oc- 

e setting aside of Mr. H. J. Boulton. Mr. J. 8. Macdonald, the 
new Solicitor General is in town. So also is Sir Allan McNab, who, I 
was glad to see, had been able to bid defiance to his old enemy, the 
pout, by leading off the first contre-danse at a Grand Masonic Ball at 


amilton, where he officially attended as Provincial Grand Master. 





Q.Q. 
* Earl Grey's despatch of the 9th ult. here alluded to, is »mbodied in our 
Montreal letter, previously received. 





MonTREAL, 47TH Fes. 1850. 


This city and neighbourhood were thrown into a state of the greatest 
excitement on Saturday by the publication of the following important 
despatches from the Colonial Secretary to the Governor General :— 

DowN1nG Street, January 9th, 1850. 

Mr Lorp,—1 have to acknowledge your despatch of the dates and numbers 
quoted inthe margin No. 114, 19th Wedbakes 1849 ; 127, 3rd December, 1849 ; 
129, 3rd Deceimber, 1849 ; 134, 4th December, 1849. Ihave laid these despai- 
ches before Her Majesty, and also the addresses of the Warden and Councillors of 


the Manicipal Council of the Gore District, of the Lieutenant Colonel and officers of 
Militia of the of Dorchester, of the Officers of the 4th Battalion of the 
Regiment of Yamaska, of the inhabitants of the Parish of St. Anne de la Poca- 
tiere, and of the Officers of Militia and Lieutenant Coionel wary rr bene 
of the Regiment of Quebec, inclosed in the two first of these despate which 
Her Majesty has been pleased to receive very graciously. It has afforded Her Ma 
jesty great satisfaction to receive these expressions of that loyalty and atiachmenifto 
the British Grown, which she trusts is generally felt by her Canadian subjects. 

With regard to the address to the people of Canada in favour of severing the 
Province from the British dominions, for the purpose of aoneeng, it to the United 
States, which forms the subject of the 3rd of these despatches, I have to inform 
you, that Her Majesty approves of your having dismissed from Her service those 
who have signed the document, which is scarcely short of treasonable in its cha- 
racter. Her Majesty cenfidently relies on the loyalty of the great majority of Her 
Canadian subjects, and she is, therefore, determined to exertall the authority 
which belongs to her, for the purpose of maintaining the connection of Canada 
with this country ; being persuaded that the permanence of the connection is 
highly advantageous to both. Your Lordship will therefore understand that 
you are commanded by Her Majesty to resist to the utmost of pat power any at- 
tempt which may be made to bring about the separationof Canada from the 
British dominions, and to mark inthe strongest manner Her Majesty s displeasure 
with all those who may directly or indirectly encourage such a design. If any 
attempt of this kind should take such a form, that those who are guilty of it may, 
according to sueh advice as you may receive from your law advisers, be made re- 
sponsible for their conduct in a Court of Justice, you willnot fail to take the ne- 
cessary measures for bringing themio account 

lam, my Lord, your most obedient servant, 
The Right Hon. Earv or Exein. GREY. 





DowninG STREET, January 1, 1850. 

My Lorp,—I have had the honour to receive your Lordship’s despatch and its 
enclosure, No. 113, of 18th November, reporting that you have resolved on the 
advice of your Council, and after full and anxious deliberation, to acton a re- 
commendation of the House of Assembly, on the subject ofthe place at which the 
future sessions of the Provincial Parliament should be held, and summoned the 
next Parliament to meet at Toronto. As the Assembly in their address, of which 
you transmitted me a copy onthe 29th ult., proposed this arrang t, I have 
only to express my hope that it may prove successful, and my approbation of your 
Lordship's determination to act upon the opinion expressed to you by the re- 
presentatives of the people of Canada. 

T am, my Lord, your most obedient servant, 

The Right Hon. Eart or Eveiy. GREY. 

As the Annexationists had over and over again asserted that the 
British Government were anxious to get rid of Canada as eo | more 
costly than useful to the empire, Lord Grey’s declaration will place 
them in a position from which it is difficult for them to eseape. Again, 
they have said that without the consent of England annexation to the 
United States is neither desirable nor ible. Well, England does 
not consent—what then? We might easily laugh or sneer at the short- 
sightedness of the concoctors of the Montreal Manifesto who, while 
laying a trap for others, prepared one for themselves at the same time, 
and into which they have fallen head over heels ; but our object ought 
to be to soothe and not toirritate. Undeed, we would willingly kill the 
fatted calf to welcome back the Prodigals, were it not that they are 
rene supplied with that description of animal themselves, and 
may supply their own veal. The Courier, one of the Annexation 
organs, speaks of the despatch of the 9th January in these words :— 

As subjects of her Majesty, we are bound totreat with all proper respect that 
which, by a fiction, is supposed to emanate from her, though the expression of 
opinion, being that of her Dinterers, is open to any observations we may choose to 
make. * * So far as the contents of this despatch are the expressions of opini 
emanating from the detested Colonial Office,they will be taken by the advocates of 
peaceful separation for precisely what they are worth, and that is notmuch. If 
the Colonial Office is hambugged by Lord Elgin into attaching any value to such 
documents as those alluded to in the first part of the despatch, it is a singular! 
eredulous Department. The lastof Lord Elgin’s despatches is dated on the 4t 
of December ; ifhis Lordship continues to keep Earl Grey advised of the pro- 
gress of the new movement, and tells the truth, he will, ere this, have had some 
startling facts to communicate. 

None of the other Annexation papers has yet spoken on the subject; 
yet, I believe the chief organ, the Herald, will take nearly the same 
view of it as the Courier. But, that the movement has received a 
severe blow and discouragement is beyond a doubt. Many persons say 
openly that they went for Annexation, on the understanding that Eng- 
land would consent to a separation, and that consent being now un- 
equivocally refused, they will withdraw from the affair. It is also 
evident that many subscribed the manifesto from anger at the Rebel- 
lion Bill, or from the idea that a movement in favour of Annexation 
would draw the attention of England to this country,—such persons 
and others are glad to get out of the scrape on any pretence. But itis 
useless to speculate on a matter which a short time will decide. 

You will have received the final result of the Quebec election. The 
Ministerial candidate was returned by a majority of over 800. A few 
years ago, when Mr. Legaré was a candidate, but not on the Annexa- 
tion ticket, he polled 200 votes more than he did this time. 

Things begin to look better, here and at Quebec. In this city house 
rent is getting up again, and the ship-building business is pretty brisk, 
twenty-four large ships being on the stocks, and more expected to be 
laid down soon. 

A Mr. Sandburn, a lawyer, is a candidate for the county of Sher- 
brooke in place of Mr. Galt, resigned. Mr. Sandburn advocates An- 
nexation. He will probably be opposed by a Connectionist. The peo- 
ple there are treading on dangerous ground, if I can judge from the 
writings in the Sherbrooke Gazette.—gare le corbeau! 

The weather is very cold. 

Lord Elgin is giving feasts at Toronto to the notables there of both 
parties. People speak of a coalition between the moderate Conserva- 
tives and the moderate reformers. PoP. 


Music. 


IraLian Opera, Astor Piace.—We have not proved false proph- 
ets, in predicting the success of Don Giovanni. It has been perform- 
ed four times to fine houses ; indeed on Tuesday evening last, hundreds 
of persons were literally turned away from the doors, unable to procure 
seats or even standing places. It was the largest audience ever seen 
within the Opera House, upon an opera night. Neither does the ex- 
citement caused by the production of this opera seem to decline in the 
least; the same desire is manifested to witness it, and we believe that 
it will prove attractive to the end of the season. Many argue from the 
success of Don Giovanni a great increase of a pure and refined taste 
among our citizens, and we would gladly believe that such is the case ; 
but we must remember that twenty or thirty years ago it was equally 
successful, and that even ten years since, when it was only indifferently 
well performed in English, it attracted good houses for many evenings. 
The truth is, that it is not the increase and spread of taste, but the in- 
trinsic merit of the work, which commands success. Every one is ac- 
customed to hear Don Giovanni quoted as the greatest operatic work 
extant ; the public is overewed by the world-wide reputation of the 
work ; criticism is disarmed, its only duty being to point out and enlarge 
upon its manifold beauties, and the people, satisfied of its indisputable 
greatness, attend its representations in the hope that they will be able 
to appreciate what has been stamped as faultless, for nearly three- 
quarters of a century. 

Such being the case, is it strange that the musical truths which ren- 
der Don Giovanni all-enduring should sink deep into the hearts of all 
possessing even slight musical organization, or that others, to whom 
music is a written language, should drink in its exquisite strains, ten- 
der, passionate or playful, or revel in its beautiful thoughts, and grand, 
nay sublime conceptions, with asort of idolatrous rapture ? No ! 
Mozart’s music is for a// ; the many may not be able to appreciate his 
greatness fully, for few can follow the workings of his subtle yet com- 
prehensive genius, but all can feel the magic of that combination of 
music of the heart and mind, which Mozart created for posterity, and 
in creating sacrificed his life. Every note as it flowed from his pen was 
a moment taken from his existence ; posterity can never pay back what 
genius sacrifices for its benefit and enjoyment. Each work isa legacy 
amassed by the sacrifice of life’s elixir. The brain and heart are coin- 
ed out in notes or words of immortal thought ; the material succumbs 
to the immaterial, and life becomes bankrupt even from excess of riches, 
before its joys or its rewards have been felt or bestowed. 

In Don Giovanni, the great variety of characters is a most attrac- 














tive feature, and Mozart has treated them with that wonderful power of 


metaphysical distinction so peculiar to himself. Donna .4nna’s deep 
and absorbing grief, and Ler settled and noble purpose of avenging her 
father’s murder; the passionate sorrow and yet loving tenderness of 
Elvira; the simple coquettishness and yet truthful fondness of the 
gentle Zerlina ; Ottavio’s devotion ; Masetto’s grotesque yet natural 
jealousy; the reckless daring, the insinuating libertinism, the startling 
impiety of Don Juan ; Leporello’s strangely compounded mixture of 
cowardice and faithfulness,of knavery and religious awe ; the terrible and 
supernatural solemnity of the spectral commendatore ;—these present & 
life-like delineation through the medium of the music. Each character is 
so metaphysically true, that it would be impossible to transfuse a single 

phrase from one person to the other without destroying the unity 
and the clearness of design. The acute observer would find some in- 

congruity difficult to account for, destructive to identity of character. 
Donna Anna would not be wildly passionate; Donna Elvira could not 
be gravely sorrowful; and Zer/ina would not be any thing but what 
she is, save at the sacrifice of the truthfulness with which Mozart hag 
invested them. It is this truthfulness which at once impresses all who 
listen to the Opera, and although they may miss the noise and the clap- 

trap prettinesses of Donizetti and Verdi, still they listen with profound 
attention, and feeling much, would fain understand all they hear. The 
time may come when Mozart will be understood by all, but the time 
will never come, when Mozart’s music will cease to be felt. 


We have but little to say respecting the performance. Its general 
execution continues to deserve all that we said in its favour last 
week ; but frequent repetition has, of course, rendered smooth and sure 
all that was rough and uncertain during the first week. M. Maretzek 
does not flag in his earnest and careful supervision and‘ conducting of 
the opera, and we sincerely wish that all the artists engaged upon the 
stage would be as careful and earnest as he is. We would suggest to 
Signorina Truffi a little more life and animation throughout, and a 
few more notes in the sestette ; to Signorina Bertucca, who continues 
to sing delightfully, and to deserve the encores which she gains, 
sunny smiles only in the right places; to Signorina Patti, a great 
deal more gravity, since continued laughter is not considered a usual 
sign of grief or anger ; and to Signor Sanquirico less buffoonery in the 
last scene, so fearful in its import. These are significant faults, and 
we feel assured that our mere allusion to them will insure their correc- 
tion, and save us from the unpleasant duty of speaking of them more 
plainly. 

Don Giovanni will be played at intervals during the remainder 
of the season, (eight nights), and we sincerely advise our musical 
readers not to lose one night of its performance, as the opportunity may 
not occur again, for months and perhaps years. 





Those very worthy Artists, Signor and Signora Rossi-Corsi, take 
their benefit at the Opera House, this evening. The entire strength 
of the company will appear; Truffi, Bertucca, Perrini, Patti, Forti, 
Beneventano, Novelli, Guidi, and the beneficiaires, in single acts 
from Lucrezia Borgia, 4nna Bolena, and Ii Barbiere. This is a great 
bill, and ought to attract a crowded audience. 





A handsome gold snuff-box has been presented to Max Maretzek, by 
the Committee of the Young Men’s Hebrew Benevolent Association, 
in acknowledgment of his valuable gratuitous services, for the bene- 
fit of the Association recently at the Broadway Theatre. Signor Forti 
has also received a similar acknowledgment. 





Signor L. Martini’s Donation Concert, a sort of Musical Art-Union, 
attracted a crowded house at the Tabernacle on Thursday evening. 





Signora Eliza Valentini, prima Donna of Milan, Venice and Turin, 
will give a grand Concert at Niblo’s Saloon, this evening. She will be 
assisted by Signora Patti, the elder, malia Patti, Beneventano, San- 
quirico, Millet &c., &c. The programme offers much musical variety. 





Brama. 


There has been little worthy of critical notice in the theatrical world during 
the past week. 

At the Broapway ,a revivalof the Elder Colman’s rich old comedy of the 
Jealous Wife only served to exhibit the inefliziency of the company, whilst en- 
deavouring to portray these comedies of character from the hands of the old 
masters of dramatic art. It was, in truth, a melancholy affair, rendered more 
conspicuously so from imperfectness on the part of the actors and stage waits, 
and from the absurdly incongruous costuming of the characters, who present- 
ed nearly every change of mode that has prevailed during the last hundred years, 
Lord Trinket, with his embroidered velvet coat, white satin continuations, and 
bag-wig. and Major Oakley, with his modern dinner dress of the present day, 
forming the extreme pointsof the anomalous group. Managers should allow 
these old comedies to rest quietly on the shelf, unless they can be made the vehi- 
cles for displaying some remarkably high order of talent. The Keans revived the 
Jealous Wife, with great success, for the Mrs Oakley of Mrs Kean was such as 
rare exhibition of artistic skil] as is seldom witnessed upon the stage. Mr. Keau, 
too, was impressively good in Mr. Oakley ; and the inimitable Lady Freelove of 
Mrs. Vernon is still fresh in the remembrance of every habitué of the old Park. 
But even with this cast the piece failed to draw. The truth is that the old come- 
dies, pictures as they generally are of the follies, frivolities, and eccentricities of 
the periods in which they were written, have well nigh passed away with the age 
that gavethem birth. They were not copies of Nature in its g2neral phases, like 
the plays of Shakspeare, which are therefore made for all time ; they were but 
the mere transcripts or mirrors of the times. Hence Ben Jonson's comedies, with 
all their genius, talent, and eruditiun, are confined to the library of the studeht 
and the collector ; while As you Like It, and Much Ado about Nothing. are as 
fresh, as natural, and as keenly relished as they were by the gallants of the court 
of Elizabeth, The public demand modern comedies, that shall reflect the man- 
ners of our own period , and the American public particularly are becoming alive 
to the necessity of producing pieces, that shall illustrate the peculiarities of 
American character. 

It should be the policy of the managers of our leading theatres to cultivate this 
newly developed taste of the people of this country, by offering terms to authors 
of accredited talents, sufficiently liberal to insure the co-operation of men of ge- 
nius, Tothose who have watched the strides American literature has been 
making during the last thirty years, it will not appear extravagant to assert that 
there must exist a dramatic vein in native writers. Norcan it be denied that the 
dramatist could find ample materials for his labours in the marked idiosyncrasies 
of character, which in many varieties of form are gradually becoming impressed 
upon the people. There is really a freshness ot personal individuality, growing 
up on this continent, that will prove an e? doradoof wealth to the future and suc 
cessful dramatist, who may be skilled to work it. The very fusing of the habits 
peculiarities and distinctive qualities of European nations into the facile impressi. 
bility of the native born American race, produces a species almost original in its 
features ; whilst the institutions of the country, social and political, serve to de- 
velope and confirm the traits of individaalization and characterization, so rich in 
material for the graphic pencil of the aufhor. The stage is ina declining coudi- 
tion, both here and in Europe. Its resuscitation in this country might be materially 
aided by the creation of a national drama, and it is to managers we must look for 
the furtherance of such a scheme. 

BuRToN contigges his accustomed round of success with the Serious Family, 
Dombey, and other stock favourites. The new local comedy is 1° likely to be 
produced while his theatre can be crowded nightly to witness these stereotyped 
attractions. 

MitcHELL has added Mr. Bland to his before strong compavy ; and with the 
aid of Walcott. Nickenson, Conover, Miss Taylor, Miss Nickenson, and Miss 
Roberts, and the powerful assistance of the manager himsell, the pieces are play 7 
ed here with a finish and spirit that keeps up the long established reputation of 
the Olympic. 
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Notices of New Morts. 


TurxisH Eventnc ENTERTAINMENTS. By John P. Brown. N. Y. 
1850. Putnam.—lt is somewhat singular that two American books 
should at the same moment come before the public—one on the East, 
Mr. Ditson’s “ Circassia” —and the other literally from it, this volume 
before us. The translator of the latter is, and has been for several 
years, attached as Dragoman to the U. 8. Legation at Constantinople. 
The work itself was published in that city, in the Turkish language, 
ten years since, and professed to be compiled from Arabic and Persian 
sources, dating back two centuries. The title on its first page tells its 
character, “The wonders of remarkable incidents and the rarities of 
anecdotes.” That the worthy Mussulmans, of whom it treats, and to 
whom it was addressed, thought its stories rare and remarkable, may 
well be imagined ; but the reading public will scarcely devour them 
with the same gusto. The very absence of exaggeration, which dis- 
tinguishes this ‘genuine article,” may perhaps be missed by those who 
are accustomed to the high-flown language of imitators. Such mode- 
rately hyperbolical phraseology as is here found may be pronounced 
tame; and so the pains-taking translator not receive half the thanks 
that are his due. 

But we cannot follow Mr. Brown through these numerous illustra- 
tions of the munificence of Caliphs, the penetration of Cadis, the ex- 
ceeding simplicity of the faith of the faithful, and the right interposi- 
tion of the Prophet always in the very nick of time. Mosques, hum- 
mums, and harems, sheiks, khans, and camel-drivers, pass before the 
reader, and give him an insight into Oriental life and manners enter- 
taining and instructive, if not so piquant as that conveyed in the origi- 
nal “ Arabian Nights.” A couple of extracts, by way of sample, will 
be more acceptable than any further prologue. The first is somewhat 
comical, and shows the value of a ready wit. 

TALE OF 





THE VIZIR AND THE INCOMPARABLY BEAUTIFUL 


FEMALE SLAVE. 


It is related that there was once a king who was very fond of the society of 
females, and possessed one of superior beauty, to whom he was greatly attached. 
Now this king had a vizir who always prevented him from giving himself up to 
love for women, The sovereign consequently resigned all converse with his 
female slaves, and would constantly pass his nights outside of his palace. 

One day, when this sovereign went into his harem amongst its inmates, the 
latter surrounded him, exclaiming, ‘‘O our prince, why have you abardoned us? 
tell us our fault.” The sovereign replied, ‘ You have committed no fault; but 
my vizir prevents me from enjoying more of your society, and states divers pre- 
tences as his reasons for so doing.’ One of the female slaves exclaimed, “I 
have the favour to ask of my sovereign,that you present me to that vizir,and some 
day witness his intercourse with me.” The sovereign consenting, he had the 
vizir called before him, and then informed him that he presented him with that 
female slave. 

The vizir accepted the gift; and soon becoming violently enamoured of the slave, 
he wished to make her Fis concubine. But the slave, being cunning. would not 
allow it; and the passion of the vizir growing stronger, it quite mastered him. In 
fine, he begged and entrested her, and she now sent word to the sovereign to 
come and be witness of what was going to happen between her and the vizir. 
She coquettishly exclaimed to her lover, ‘If the whole world was given to me I 
would uot acquiesce in your desires, except you do what I wish.” ‘“ Command 
me,’’ answered the vizir, “ and [ will obey you.” So the slave had an ass’s sad- 
dle and brigle brought, and told the vizir to put it on his back, and the bridle in 
his mouth, and let her ride him; in which case she would consent to his wish- 
es. The vizir having acceded to her demands, she made him go down upon his 
hands and knees, put the saddle on his back, and the bridle in his mouth ; after 
which she mounted on his back, and, whilst riding him about the house, lo! the 
sovereign suddenly entered. 

On seeing his vizir in this position, the sovereign exclaimed, “ How is this? 
you prevented me from enjoying the society of women; yet how do I see you 
employed?’ The vizir answered, ‘My sovereign, behold what I always feared 
might be your lot; and I endeavoured to preserve you against it. I have fallen 
into the very same misfortane which I dreaded you mught meet with.’’ The 
sovereign smiled, and was much pleased with the ready answer of his vizir. He 
made hin numerous presents ; and he also gave to the female slave many tokens 


of his satisfaction, and recommended the vizir to show her more favour than to his 
other women for his sake, 


The following little tale is, of course, a terrible libel upon the fair 


sex; but the naive style in which it is told by this Arabian Boccacio 
may amuse our lady readers. 


It is narrated that the Prophet Suliman, on whom be peace! once addressing 
an owl, asked it why it kept aloof from man, who is the most noble of all crea- 
tures. The bird replied, “ O prophet, 1 would have lived with man; buti 

ave observed a certain degree of untruth in him which prevents me, and has 
caused me \% believe that it is beuer for me to keep apart from him, and reside 
alone. Pray,” continued Suliman, “ tell me what you observed?’ To which 
the owl replied ; 

“ There was once a pious person—a man of truth—who had a wife as pious 
as himself. These two were always together, and used to offec up their prayers 
to the All Just at onetime. There was a tree growing near that pious man’s 
dwelling in which I had taken up my abode; and I was continually envious of 
the affection and good will that these two individuals evinced towards each 
other. One day during their conversation, the woman said to the pious man, 
‘Should 1 be ca!led upon to die before you, would you forget me?’ To thisthe 
good man replied, * We have our refuge in Allah! Should such a sad occur- 
rence take place, I would bury you under that tree, and, retiring within our 
house, never again cross its threshold.’ The woman also promised that should he 
die first, she would never again look in the face of any haan being, but inter 
him under the same tree, and watch over his grave until death released her. 

_ “By divine will it happened that the man died first; and the woman, accord- 
ing to her promise, buried him under the tree, put on mourning, and spent her 
lime in devotional exercises. One day some one knocked at her door, and she 
demanded wav it was. ‘ Open, for God’s sake,’ was the reply; ‘1 only crave a 
drink of water.’ ‘The woman handed the person what he asked ; and the fellow, 
who was oue of the city guards drank it, and then said to the woman, ‘I am 
surprised, O woman, at your grief; pray what is the cause of it?’ ‘My faithful 
friend, she replied, ‘has expired; and 1 am mourning for his loss.’ The guard, 
on hearing this, wept and sighed, and said, ‘We are just alike; for my wife 
died only a week or two ago. What can we hope for in this life, with any cer- 
tainty of obtaining it, but death ; and if We weep a thousand times, what will it 
nw us? See, we are two persons afflicted by the command of God. Come, 
2 us live together and pass our days in remembrance of those who are departed.’ 
fed this language the fellow brought the woman over to him; and he married 
er, She dressed herself and girded herself up, and, quite forgetting her late 
husband, made merry with the new one. 
. Sone days alter this the guard entered the house in great trouble, and told 
— woman it had become necessary for him to leave the city. On her asking 
— the cause, the guard replied, that the governor of the city had hung a Chris- 
an subject, aud ordered his body to be leit suspended to the gibbet for forty 


Pe * Whilst I was with you,” continued he, ‘ and in consequence of my neg- 
pone Fo persous have stolen away the body ; 80 that should its absence be 


ae shall certainly be hung up in its stead.’ ‘Is there no remedy ”’ 
= ne ney ‘ There is no other,’ repliedd the guard, ‘ than to put another 
pee . th place of the stolen one.’ The woman immediately remembered the 
hemont “7 deceased husband ; and proposed, as they were still fresh, to hang 
ed tnd me ace of the body which had been stolen, The guard having consent- 
oan ~y~ a spade in her hand and dug the body up out of the grave. But on 
hon yey v apeed exclaimed thai it would be known ; ‘for,’ said he, ‘ when we 
and head all # hl we puta hot bowl on his head, on account of which his hair 
es hen as 6 ell off” On hearing this, the woman immediately heated a bow! 
200n mede hip aches pes on the head of the unfortunate pious defunct, which 
they bueg it up. ead to disappear. Then carrying the body to the gibbet, 
to Phage ms later, the fellow and his wife had a quarrel, in which they spoke 
capable of fid oii most injurious terms, The guard told her that if she had been 
tereation had “bent it would have been shown to her Jate kusband. After the al- 
which he stabb. tbe eee for some time the fellow drew a khandjar, with 
the women de rs is wife and killed ber. The og creer came in, and found 
him before the ; 80 apprehending the fellow, they bound him closely, and led 
and involumants fled on I was present,” added the owl, “at this occurrence 
in solitude.” > ed away. This is the reason why I choose rather to remain 
The proph : 
onemaie which mee, on whom be peace! on hearing this tale, profited by the 
thing to hope for ye nag and was greatly surprised at u. Indeed itis a strange 
cannot universally elity from the female sex. That “women are unfaithful,” 


: b . ; 
our times; for whet saye the aaa we need not be astonished at the women of 


“The dog isefa; % 
There must surel 0g is*faithful, but woman: not. 


heads and hands a —— of valuable Oriental literature, waiting 
writes his own Staftewnne cole them to Anglo-Saxon notice. Mr. Brown 
renee to his original eal neatly, and with such an apparent adhe- 
better in future.” . We look with pleasure at a,hint of ‘something 

History or WintiamM 


THE Co - 
York. Merpore in oddit NQUEROR. By Jacob Abbott. New 


1on to a biographical series, that we have re- 


peatedly commended, notwithstanding occasional peepings forth of a 
certain narrow-minded prejudice against all aristocratic distinctions. 
The author deserves great credit for making history palatable to youth- 
ful minds; but need not instil into them distorted views. Were the fol- 
lowing sentence addressed to men and women, it would be purely 
ridiculous: but when addressed to children, it deserves to be repro- 
bated. 


And even to the present day, in those countries where dukes exist, public sent 
timent seems to tolerate pretty generally whatever dukes see fit to do. 


The writer of such stuff as this makes very neat little biographies ; 
but would do wisely to leave his corollaries out. 
This little volume is, as usual, tastefully illustrated by wood-cuts. 


SarTain’s Union Macazine.—Respect for the Editress, Mrs. Kirk- 
land, generally induces us to turn over the leaves of this miscellany, of 
which the literary department is often very attractive. Not the wors- 
contribution to this February number is the following, from the pen of 
Miss E. S. Sproat. The subject is the “‘ Schoolboy,” being one of a set 
of elaborated workings out of Shakspeare’s seven ages of man. 

“ Listen; my son, the echool bell’s ringing ; 

‘Tis time, my dear, you were on yoar way.” 

* Listen, mother the birds are singing. 

Calling me sweetly, to play, to play! 

Duty is happiness, father preaches, 

Then sure of duty my heart is full ; 

Do, mother, explain what the master teaches ,— 
Now why are schoo!boy duties dull !” 


“ Willie, Willie, the last bell’s sounding, 
Bridle your galloping tongue, I pray.” 

“* Mother, yonder the waves are bounding, 
Murmuring sweetly, away, awa 
I know where the waters are 
Calling every wave to me; 
Under a rock iny boat is lying, 
Tied to the root of a willow tree. 


ying, 


“ Cool in the stream the boughs are laving, 
Hiding the leaves from the light in play ; 
Even Love, I can see them waving, 

Beckoning sweetly, ‘ away, away !’ 
Steel-bright fishes are neowe parting 

The crystal dark where the lilies lie, 

A plash and a shout, and away we're darting, 
My darling boat, and the stream, and I. 


“ Soft, soft! the waves are creeping 

On through the forest cool and gray ; 

Horrah ! hurrah! the waves are leaping 

Vut in the glorious, golden day. 

Mother, my heart is wild for pleasure ; 

No bright angel o’er dul! books pores : 

Science and Eo oleda the school walls treasure, 

But God and Beauty are out of doors!” 
This is all very poetical, and quite allowable from a young lady’s 
pen; but what answer shall those give to such earnest pleadings, who 
have a few little responsibilities at day-schools, if the said little urchins 
should take to quoting such naughty lines? Is not the sensible-mind- 
ed Editress bound, in common fairness, to furnish a reply ? 


FINE ARTS. 

Music 1s Contagious. By. W. L. Mount. Goupil, Vibert & Co.—An 
admirable lithographic engraving ofa very clever picture. The drawing 
on stone is by a French artist, and the impressions were also taken in 
Paris. There have been here such great improvements lately in wood- 
engraving and printing from wood-cuts, that is to be hoped a similar 
advance will soon take place in the beautiful art of lithography of which 
the above furnishes so neat a specimen. 








SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY,R. A. 


A London p3per contains the following notice of a life of the above 
great Sculptor, recently put out by W. Jones, R. A. 


When the author of this volume—which contains a biographical 
sketch rather than an amplified history of a life—sat down to his occu- 
pation, he was influenced, he informs us in his half-page of Preface, by 
**respect and affection.” His notes were written, he says, “‘ with no 
other view than to offer a slender record of exalted merit.” No idea of 
self-reference, it would seem, entered into Mr. Jones’s labours; he 
sought merely to put on record facts which his long friendship with the 
deceased sculptor had given him peculiar means of knowing, and pub- 

lishing his estimate of a character which had come familiarly under his 

view. The pride of authorship, it may then be presumed, is no part of 
the gratification which Mr. Jones proposes to himself from his “ labour 

of love” :—and it will probably give him no concern to be told that had 

he possessed more of the author’s craft his facts might have been better 
arranged and his intentions more effectively produced. Mr. Jones has 
been for the greater part of his life an artist and an able teacher ;—and 
the graces of style cannot fairly be required at his hands. The book 
ye! no air of pretence—and the author preludes by apology for its 
faults. - 

Sir Francis Chantrey adds another name to the list of those who have 
exhibited the capacity of native power, little assisted by the help of ac- 
quired knowledge and little adorned by adventitious aids, to take a 
marking position among men. Strong inherent common sense,—-great 
sagacity,—shrewd okservation of men and things,—and the tact so to 
employ these qualities in society more cultivated than himself as not to 
exhibit his inferiority—were distinguishing qualities of the deceased 
sculptor. Brought into contact with the a number of the most 
powerful and cultivated minds of his time and country, he stood his 
ground by the force of his native address.—The range of his profes- 
sional talent was of the like condition. If his aspirations were not of 
the highest order,—if he was content to deal with the delineation of 
facts rather than of ideas,—it must be acknowledged that on his own 
ground he is unsurpassed. A career like Chantrey’s offers little that 
is striking or novel for the use of the biographer. Like that of other 
of the acknowledged masters of portraiture, his history is one of per- 
sonal intercourse, as we have said, with the chief of the land,—and his 
occupation was the otherwise dull and monotonous one of chronicling 
individuality of feature and caprice of manners. There are no conflicts 
of body or mind to relate of him,—none of the vicissitudes and heart- 

burnings which have chequered the lot of many of his brethren,—none 
of the “‘ spurns that patient merit of the unworthy takes.” A history 
of Meg at prudence, policy, and perseverance is that with which Mr. 

Jones has had to deal in his memoir of Francis Chantrey. 

We are not detained by Mr. Jones with the earlier and more trifling 
portions of the history of the sculptor :—so well known r the memo- 
rials which appeared in the Sheffield Jris in 1805. He brings us at 
once to the commencement of that career which ended in making Chant- 
rey the great portrait-sculptor of the day. From the execution of his 
bust of Horne Tooke may be dated the rise of his fame and fortunes. 
To the advice as well as the introduction into society of this individual 
he was much indebted for his success; and his sentiments on the sub- 
ject are recorded in the course ef the following anecdotical quotation, 
which we make from Mr. Jones’s pages :— 

‘It would be difficult to overrate Chantrey's elevated feelings with respect to 
the completion of that character which inthis country is denominated a gentle- 
man ; he gave due respect to rank, and willingly sete its precedence, 
but his devotion was to those by whom human _ intellect is cultivated for the 
motion of virtue and general benevolence, and also those engeged in the inves: 
tigation of nature, and in the illustration of the wonders and beaaties of creation. 
He cautiously, and sometimes humorously, avoided debates upon all subjects of 





controversy ; and to show his readiness to get rid of inplication in any discuss. 
ion, the following anecdote is a fair example. Chantrey dining with a large part, 

where a royal personage, fond of being thought free in more than political opin- 
ions, was talking in his jocose tone of the religious principles entertained by 
various men, and of the different sects into which they were divided, his eye 
happening to catch that of Chantrey, ne said, * What do you think about all this, 
Mr. Chantrey ? and of what sect shall we call you ?'—' W wre sir,’ said Chantrey, 
‘when I lived in the North, my friends used to call me Derbyshire ;? which oc- 
casioned a laugh, aad terminated the discussion. For the advantages he receiv- 
ed from Horne Tooke, his feeling of gratitade continued to the end of his life. 
And abouta year previous to Horne Tooke’s deati, he desired Chantrey to pro- 
cure for hima large black marble slab to place over his grave, which he interd- 
ed should bein his garden at Wimbledon. This commission Chantrey executed, 
and went with Mrs. Chantrey todine with Tooke on the day that it was forward. 
ed tothe dwelling of the latter. On the sculptor's arrival, his host merrily ex- 





to live a year longer,’ which was actually the case. The marble was placed in 
the garden toawait the termination of the earthly career of its owner, and Cha''- 
trey s Ye oagg made him regretthat Horne ’3 will was not complete! y 
complied with, for whether prodently, or imprudently, his feeling of daty to a 
friend was not to be sheken by conditions or circumstances.” 


P The unpedantic character of Chantrey’s art is thus set forth by Mr. 
ones :— 


‘ Chantrey’s monaments and monumental statues were always touching and 
replete with sentiment, whilst his statues of children went to the heart of every 
mother, and dolighted every parent. He was accustomed to laugh at whathe 
called the classic style. though noone came so near to it as himself ; for his works 
are free from every extraneous ornament or decoration, and he rejected every- 
thing that called the attention from the simple dignity of the subject asthe fl 
He objected to modern warriors in the Roman cuirass, and statesmen with bare 
arms and legs, yet he did not fail to develope the noblest forms through his dra- 
pery. Chantrey soon had several commissions for works in bronze; and al- 
though he always disliked and contemned that class of statuary, yet, as it be- 
came his duty to follow the wish of his patrons, he intended to employ some of 
the great founders in brass of the metropolis to cast bis figures ; butas he could 
not succeed in that respect as he desired, he determined to render his work as 
perfect as possible, and build a large foundry in Eccleston Place, which was con- 
veniently near to his residence. The equestrian .:atue of Sir Thomas Munro, 
now at Madras, which excites the wonder of every Indian, and the esteem of 
those nore advanced in taste for Art, the statue of George the Fourth, in Trafal- 
gar Square, and that of the Duke of Wellington in front of the Royal Exchange, 
were founded in the new building. He thought that in these statues he would 
endeavour, if it were possible, to take a position for the horse which had not 
been adopted by formerartists; and the simplest, and certainly the most reason. 
able presented itse!/, namely, that of standing : in this intention he was encouraged 
by Lord Egremont and others. Before he commenced these equestrian statues, 
he sought every information he could as to what had already been done—and 
what might be done of a novel character ; he searched and examined all the casts 
and prints of figures on horseback, and seemed more struck by the equestrian 
statue by Verrocchio, which he bad seen when at Venice, from the spirited char- 
acter of the rider, which is unlike any uther: and if he had lived to execute an 
more statues of this class, lie would, if consistent with the subject, have attempt 
something of the kind.’ 


A general summary of the character of his art is thus given.— 


“ The remark has been often made that Chantrey’s art was simple imitation, 
which is in part true, though far from entirely so, for the pathos of all his figures 
was the result of his own reflection or imagination. Henever saw Grattan speak- 
ing yet he introduced the energy of attitude which he thought would result from 
the mind of that orator ; in Canning and Pittthe firmness ofthe men, in J 
the repose, and in all his figures he contemplated the fitting result of the mental 
character of the individual ; to all he contrived to give grandeur, without deduct- 
ing from likeness. His mind was more turned to the tender than to the violent or 
heroic, and his treatment of sepulchral subjects indicated this feeling ; in the me- 
moria!s of chi'dren and females his success was pre-eminent, and when he told the 
spectator of the death of the head of a family by a wreath of lilies, in which the 
peteipel flower was broken from the circle, he did as much as any poetic 

as ever accomplished ; the fading formof the flower to signify the consumptive, 
and the drooping for the sorrowful, were all touches of that, , a ate, 
and sympathizing spirit with which he was so sensibly in': ued. * * He was al- 
ways desirous to give expression to his busts, even beyon.! accuracy of feature ; 
and this feeling often induced him to invite ais sittersto breakfast, that he 
observe their habitual appearance. Inmany instances he changed an over 
expression to one of cheerfulness, by observing his sitters when ge story, oF 
elated hy conversation. Sir Robert Peel’s portrait was one in which a great 
change was made after the Right Honourable Baronet had told the seu'ptor an 
amusing anecdote. * ° Chantrey cast aside every extrinsic recommendation, and 
depended entirely on form and effect. He took the greatest care that his shadows 
should tell boldly, and in masses. He was cautious in introducin them, and al- 
ways reduced them as much as might be compatible with the complete develope- 
ment of the figure. He never introduced a fold that could be dispensed with, 
rarely deviated from long lines, and avoided abrupt foldings. His dislike to or- 
nament in sculpture was extreme ; in marble he thought it intolerable, and re- 
luctantly admitted it in bronze, for it was long before he could consent to decorate 
the royal robe of George the Fourth, on the bronze statue at Brighton, and he 
would not have done so, if he had notbeen assured of the good effect prodaced 
by ornament ia the bronze figures at [nsprack.” 


As acritic, Chantrey was slow to pronounce on the works either of 
antiquity or of his contemporaries :— 


“ {t was not easy to get Chantrey to speak of the collection of antique figures in 
the Vatican ; for excepting genera! approbation of the‘ Laocoon’ and the ‘ A 
little could be gained from bim with respect to his opinion ; but he looked cari- 
ously and with assidvity into many things that were unheeded by others ; 
often pointed out simple beauties which no other eye seemed to observe. He 
might say with Cicero, ‘In minimis rebus spe res magnas vidi.’ Probably he 
found so much of the sculpture had been the ‘work of restoration, and so much of 
a doubtful character, that he did not like tohazard a remark, particularly as he 
was always unwilling to disparage any works, if they gave pleasure to the owners 
orto the publie. He did not think very highly of the busts ; his continued prae- 
tice in that branch of the art rendered it almost impossible that his judgment re- 
specting them should not be elicited.’’ 

When, however, Chantrey did deal in criticism, a common-sens® 
character pervaded his opinions. He subscribed to few ofthe conven- 
tional canons of criticism : his own works were admired not for classi- 
cal reminiscence, but for their merit as works ofsimple Art. He drew 
anice distinction, notwithstanding, between the old high examples and 





the mediwval school of sculpture :—and of Michael Angelo’s works he 
justly preferred the ‘ Madonna’ and the Medici Chapel to more fre-: 
que’ imens of the great Florentine sculptor’s art. To 
estimate correctly the value of such independent views, and often ca- 

pricioustreatment, as Buonarotti indulged in, presupposes in the critic 
a large acquaintance with the practice of the mediseval sculptors who 
preceded him, from the end of the thirteenth and beginning of the foar- 

teenth centuries,—from the days of the Pisani, the Donatellos, the 
Ghibertis, and ethers, to the palmy days of the tenth Leo. As a speci- 
men of Chantrey’s criticisms, the following, on one of Raphael’s works, 
may suffice:— 

“* Christ delivering the page to Peter’ is probably the most difficult subject of 
the seven cartoons in England, and the artist has succeeded to an extent, that ob- 
jection would almost become a wanton vice. The separation of the great actor 
from the attendant group, the humble attitude of the distinguished apostle, the 
affection and admiration of the remainder, may satisfy the critical artist and the 
pious Christian. But merely to show that these opinions result from close atten- 
tion to the work, a more graceful line than that which terminates the composi- 
tion, by the figure in red, might be chosen, and the artist himself probably felt 
this objection, and was therefore induced to introduce the dark boat in such a 
situation, to conduct the composition to the end of the picture.”’ 


In recording the opinions of the sculptor as to the necessity of great 
caution in adopting the views entertained by the modern German 
school, Mr. Jones has the following remarks :— 


“ The English school hasadvanced in many of the great qualities necessary toa 
fine picture, and it will be dangerous to adopta style subversive of these qua 
and abandon brilliant and harmonious colouring, with great breadth and union of 
ts, for a drier style, unsuited to the established practice of the country ; and 
it would be better to attend to the admirable remark in one of Mr. Bastlake’s 
distinguished works, namely, ‘ If we are to look to the German, the first quality 
that invites our attention is their patriotism.’ ” 


Among these very loose and detached hints and memorials, our readers 
may be glad to heve Chantrey’s opinion as to the value of a column as 
& monumental testimonial :— 


“ He was often requested to recommend able artificers ; and in such cases he 
made his friends’ interest his own. He was always consulted by the heads of the 
Government on the propriety of public testimonials; among others he was de- 
sired to send his opinion as to the propriety of erecting a column, with a statue 
on the top, to the memory of Lord Nelson ; he seriously and reasonably objected 
to a colump, for a column ought to be part of a building, or if it be used as a mon- 
ument, it should be treated as a biographical volume, with the acts of the hero 
sculptured on the shaft of the pillar on the capital of which he stands, similar to 
those of Trajan and Antoninus. Chantrey also wished to see the useful united 
with the commemorative, and would have preferred an architectural edifice, 
adapted to accommodate (with dwellings rent-free) the veteran officers of the navy, 
and the site adurned by a fine statue of Nelson, forming altogether a memorial 
worthy of the hero, and indicative of the gratitude, generosity and benevolence of 
the nation.” 


To competition he had a great dislike ;— 


“ He objected on the principle, that in consequence of so many beiagz 
pointed, the temptation became injurious: he also doubted the com etency of 
judges ; and still more, the all-influencing and unavoidable effect of pa : 
for who with a kindly heart can resist a disposition towards friends, or 
the needy? This mode has often been objected to, aod may be avoided, and 
leave a fair-field for the exertion of talent. If a national work be required, let a 
number of artists be requested to make sketches, and receive @ named sum for 
each : and let that which is most approved be adopted as the design, from which 
the large work isto be executed. This would be no hardship to any one by 
whom this sort of competition might be undertaken, and would be madea source 
of profit, practice and notoriety to all; instead of occasioning examples of failure, 
distress, p mor sicknéss, consumption, and even self-destruction. 


The origin of the design for the equestrian statue of George the 
Fourth will be read with interest :— 

“ When George the Fourth was sitting to Chantrey, he required the sculptor 
to give him the idea of an equestrian statue to commemorate him, which Chan- 
trey accomplished at a succeeding interview by placing in the Sovereign’s hand 
a number of smal! equestrian figures, drawn caretully on thick paper, and resem- 
bling in number and materia! a pack of cards ; these sketches pleased the king 
very much, who turned them over end over, expressing bis surprise that such a 
variety could be produced ; and after a thousand fluctuatious of opinion, some- 





claimed, ‘ Well, Chantrey, now that you have sent my tombstone, I shall be sure 


times for a prancing steed, sometimes for a trotter, then for a neighing or starting 
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, his Majesty at length resolved on a horse standing still, as the most dig- 
Sine’ foe a ee amare ia led to this, ashe was decidedly in favour of 
the four legs being on the ground; he had a quiet and reasonable manner of con- 
vincing persons of the propriety of that, which from reflection he judged to de 
rable. * * When he had executed and erected the statue of George the 
‘ourth, on the staircase at Windaor, the king good-naturedly patted the sculptor 
on the shoulder, and said, ‘ Chantrey, I have reason to be obliged to you, for you 
have immortalized me ;’ and this was said with reason, for in defiance of all dif- 
ficulties attendant on the representation of Royal robes in sculpture, that statue 
developes an appearance dignified and graceful, without being encumbered by 
the decoration of royal habiliments.”’ 


In these pages we meet with an interesting trait respecting the mon- 
ument to Mrs. Jordan :— 


“The King dwelt on Mrs. Jordan's amiable qualities till he burst into tears. 
Chantrey, not having known her, asked what was her characteristic trait, and was 
answered, that she was most distinguished by her maternal affection, which the 
sculptor comme: by a figure of a beautiful mother surrounded by her 
children.” 


It is here, also, that we leirn for the first time of the desire to raise a 
monument at St. Helena in memory of Napoleon :— 


“ Among other projects to which Chantrey was privy, he remembered with 
pleasure many caveainasions with this monarch (Willian the Fourth] respecting 
& monument to Napoleun, which his Majesty was solicitous to raise at St. Helena, 
whenever he might have the means to defray the expense ; and numerous were 
the plans suggested on both sides, for the sovere' was as fertile in projects as 
the artist, and if the King’s career had been prolonged, some work would have 
been produced creditable tv the couniry and the royal projector.” 


An anecdote of the late Lord Egremont reveals the cordial nature 
of the intimacy subsisting between the Patron and the Sculptor :— 


“His intimacy with Lord Egremont was confiding and generous on both sides 
without reserve, and free from restraint in every particular ; he saw the sculptor 
at all times and in all places, at the festive table. in the library, and even in his 
bed.room; he consulted him on his projects in adorning his house, and he assist- 
ed in arranging that room, in which there are two pictures, by Jones, of the bat- 
tles of Victoria and Waterloo, with the bust of the Duke of Wellington between 
them. When the Ear! asked him ubout the best light ior the pictures, he told the 
kind peer that the most favourable was occupied by three large whole-length 
portraits, fixed in the panels ; upon which his lordship said, ‘ Well, I will put 
them there, and your bust of the Duke in the centre.’ Chantrey then observed 
that the three portraits must in that case be removed. ‘ No,’ said the Earl,‘ I 
have no place for them ’—‘ What, then, is to be done 7’ was the natural question ; 
to which the Earl answered, ‘I will cut off their legs, I du not want their petti- 
coats ; their heads shall be placed in three small pannels above, and the battles 
pe the marble bust of the Duke shall be placed below them ;’ and this was 

one.’ 


An excellent instance of Chantrey’s independence of character and 
liberality occurs in reference to Northcote’s monument :— 


“ Northcote left a sum in his will for a monument to himself, to be executed by 
Chantrey. On the sculptor any asked what the monument was to be, he re- 
plied, ‘it is left entirely to me; I may make merely a tablet if I choose; the 
money is too much for a bust, and not enough for a statue ; but I love to be treat- 
ed with confidence, and I shall make a statue and do my best.’ And probably 
Chant ey never executed anything more characteristic, or more like, than the 
face and figure of Northcote ; for every one to whom that painter was known 
started at thé resemblance, and the work only wanted colour to make the specta- 
tor believe that he saw the veteran artist in his studio.” 


Chantrey’s days of relaxation were for the most part passed in the 
country among friends with whom he was celebrated.—An anecdote or 
two taken at random may interest the general reader :— 


“ Mr. Leslie relates the following anecdote :—‘ Chantrey told me, that on one 
of his visits to Oxford, Professor Buckland, now Dean of Westminster, said to 
him, ‘ ogee will come to me, you shall hear yourself well abused.’ He had 
borrowed a picture of Bishop Heber from the Hall of New College, to make a 
statue from, and having kept it longer than he had promised, the woman, who 
showed the Hall, was very bitter against him. ‘ There is no dependence,’ she 
said,‘ to be placed on that Chantrey. He is as bad as Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
who has served me just the same ; there is not a pin to choose between them.’ 
Bhe pointed to the empty frame, and said, ‘It is mary a shilling out of my pocket 
the picture not being there ; they make a great fuss about the statue of ——(men- 
tioning one by Chantrey, that had lately been sent to one of the colleges) ; but we 
have one by Bacon, which, in my opinicn, is twice as good. When Chantrey’s 
statue came, I had ours washed. 1 used a dozen pails of water, and I am sure I 
made it look a great deal betier than his.’ He took out a five shilling piece, and 
putting itinto her hand, bat without letting go, said,‘ Look at me, and tell me 
whether Llook like a very bad man.'—‘ Lord, nu, sir.’.—* Well, then, I am that 
Chantrey you are so angry with.’ She seemed somewhat disconcerted ; but 
quickly anagpueey | herself, replied, *And if vou are, sir, I have said nothing but 
what is true,’ and he resigned the morey into her hand.’ ” 


* On one occasion, at a dinner party, he was placed nearly opposite his wife 





endeavour to cripple the lessee of Her Majesty's Theatre—by oe | friends that there was he fear for him so long as the French 


him, before he was aware, of his magnificent orchestra, and leaving 
him fora eI (as they ined) but the refuse of the 
foreign theatres, From such an outset we were inclined to anticipate 
a consequence similar to that of a century before—a desperate strug- 
gle, ruinous to the vanquished, and attended with heavy loss and dam- 
age to the conquering party. The end is not yet come; but all the 
world knows that the Covent Garden establishment has already been 
ruined—not once, but three times: each season the theatre has closed 
with the loss of all the capital embarked in it; and each season it has 
opened with fresh funds and new responsibilities. On the other hand, 
Mr. Lumley has had to carry on his arduous struggle under circum- 
stances which might have overwhelmed him had it not been for the for- 
tunate advent of Jenny Lind. : 

Both theatres are about to start anew. Covent Garden is to bea 
commonwealth governed by a junta of the principal performers; its 
resources being their own funds, backed, no doubt, by capitalists be- 
hind the curtain. Grisi, Mario, Persiani, (whe “ retired from the 
stage” last season, but is now singing in Paris,) Tamburini, and Viar- 
dot, are to be the principal stars ; and they are to begin, it is said, with 
another French opera, the Gustave of Auber, Italianized. Of Mr. 
Lumley’s movements nothing as yet has transpired. Is there any rea- 
son to expect that this fourth season will differ in its results from the 
three that are past? We do not think there is. And our reasons are 
drawn, in the first place, from the past management of the new Italian 
Opera; and, secondly, from more general considerations, independently 
of any particular course of management. 

The new establishment set out with professions of large reform. It 
was to divest the Italian Opera of its aristocratic and exclusive char- 
acter, and to throw it open to the public by means of moderate prices ; 
it was to substitute, for the worn-out pieces of the modern stage, an ex- 
tensive répertoire of the most classic works of the lyrical drama; and, 
in place of relying on a few stars, it was to rest on the complete and 
thorough performance of every opera as a whole. The first of these 
objects appeared, even @ priori, to be unattainable. High operatic ta- 
lent is so richly rewarded over all Europe, that it cannot be obtained 
without great cost to the theatre, and corresponding prices to the pub- 
lic. Had Covent Garden opened with a company of mediocrities, how- 
ever respectable, the utmost attention to completeness of ensemble would 
not have prevented John Bull from turning up his nose at the whole 
concern. Besides, the principal pvrties engaged in it were themselves 
performers of the highest class, who expected to reap the usual fruits 
of their labours—a thing inconsistent with low prices ; they were them- 
selves stars of the first magnitude, forming parts of a ‘‘ system,” on 
which the theatre was to rely as much as ever the house in the Hay- 
market had done. The theatre, accordingly, opened with such a constel- 
lation as to put the possibility of ‘‘ popular” prices out of the question. 

Then it soon turned out that the management was nearly a counter- 
part to that of the old house. Mr. Lumley, struggling with unlooked- 
for difficulties, had mustered a better company, a better orchestra, and 
a better chorus, than could well have been expected; and the game of 
the opposite party always was to follow his lead and trump his cards, 
instead of following their own separate andindependent course. What- 
ever Lumley produced they produced after him; if he stuck to the 
threadbare réper‘oire of the Italian stage, so did they ; and this, onthe 
whole, has been the case during all the three seasons that have gone by. 
The Haymarket has produced as many of the older Italian operas—that 
is, as many of the pieces of Cimarosa, Mozart, and Rossini, for neither 
house has ventured further back—as Covent Garden; and the balance 
has been ultimately turned in favour of the latter house only by the 
production of three French pieces—Guillanme Tell, the Huguenots, 
and the Prophéte ; certainly far from sufficient to imprint a distinct 
character on the two managements. In regard to the manner of per- 
formance, Covent Garden certainly has had the advantage. It began 
in full possession of the immense resources of which it had deprived 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. But Mr. Lumley has been gradually recover- 
ing his strength ; and it would require a strong spirit of partisanship 
to assert that, during the last season, (when he had not the aid of Jenny 
Lind,) the masterpieces of the Italian stage were not as well performed 
at his house as at the other. 

Why, then, should the public forsake the long-established seat of the 
Italian Opera, for the new house in Covent Garden? 

But, it is said, there is room enough for both. Let them both go on 
—and prosper if they can—both contend for public favour, and their 





at table,at the time when very large and full sleeves were worn,’ of which 
— C. had a very fashionabl pl , and the sculptor perceived that a 

nileman sitting next to her was constrained to confine his arms, and shrink into 

smallest dimensions lest he should derange the superfluous auire. Chantre 

observing this, addressed him thus ; ‘Pray, sir, do not inconvenience secant A 
from the fear of spoiling those sleeves, for that lady is my wife ; those sleeves are 
mine, and as I have paid for them, you are at perfect liberty to risk any injury 
ed personal comfort may cause to those prodigies of fashion.’ Also, noticing a 

ly with sleeves ‘ curiously cut’ he affected to think the slashed openings were 
from economical motives, and said, what a pity the dressinaker should have spoil- 
ed your sleeves! it was hardly worth whil+to save such a little bit of staff.’ ” 

“ A lady, one of his guests at dinner, wore a cameo brooch of the head of Mi- 
chael Angelo; he said to her,‘ Always wear that brooch at my house, for it pre- 
vents me from growing conceited ;’ and he always had a flow of lively and good- 
natured trifles that made him agreeable to everybody.’ 

A few of Chantrey’s letters are printed towards the end of the vo- 
lume :—but they are for the most part of a merely social character.— 
His letter to Sir Robert Peel on the subject of the bust of Sir Walter 
Scott is interesting. — 





“ Belgrave Place, 26th January, 1838. 

“ DearSir Robert,—I have much pleasure in complying with your request, 
to note down such tacts as remain on my memory concerning the bust of Sir 
Walter Scott, which you have done me the honour to place in your collection at 
Drayton Manor. My admiration of Scott as a poet and a man induced me, in 
the year 1820,to ask him to sit to me for his bust. The only time 1 ever recol- 
lect having asked a similar favour from any one. He agreed ; and I stipulated 
that heshould breakfast with me always before his sitting, and never come alone 
nor bring more than three friends at once, and that they should be all good talkers. 
That he fulfilled the latter condition you may guess, when I tell you that on one 
occasion he came with Mr. Croker, Mr. Heber, and the tate Lord Lyttleton. 
The marble bust produced from these sittings was moulded, and about forty . 
five casts Were disposed of by me among the poet's most ardent admirers—this 
was all I had to do with casts. The bust was pirated by Italians, and Englaad 
and Scotland, and even the colonies, were supplied with unpermitted and bad 
casts to the extent of thousands, in spite of the terror of an act of Parliament ! 
I made a copy in marble from this bust for the Duke of Wellington; it was 
sent to Apsley House in March, 1827, and it it the on/y duplicate of my bust of 
Sir Walter Scott that I ever executed in marble. I now come to your bust of 
Scott. In the year 1828, I proposed to the poet to present the original marble as 
an heir loom to Abbotsford, on condition that he would allow me sittings suffi- 
cient to finish another marble from the life for my own studio ; to this proposal 
he acceded, and the bust was sentto Abbotsfurd accordingly. with the following 
words inscribed on the back; “This Bustof Sir Walter Scott was made in 
1822 by Francis Chantrey, and presented by the sculptor to the poet asa token 
of esteem, in 1828" Inthe months of May and June inthe same year: 1828, 
Sir Walter fulfilled his promise, and I finished from his face the marble bust now 
at Drayton Manor—a beter ——— than my studio, else I had not parted with 
it. The expression is more serious than in the two former basis aud the marks 
of more than eight years deeper. I have now, I think, s,tated all that is 
: y of remembering about this bust, save that there is no fear of piracy, for 
it has never been moulded. Under all these circumstances, [ assure you, my 
dear sir, that it would kave been very gratifying to me to be allowed te deposit 
this bust in your gallery on other terms than those of an ordinary commission, a 

» however, which your liberality has denied to me.—I have the hon- 
our to be, dear sir, &c. F. Cuantrey.” 

With this contribution to the anecdotical history of Art we must 
bring our notice to a close. 





TWO ITALIAN OPERAS IN LONDON. 


Some of the pers have been reviving the question of the ex- 

of a Pome ‘Ttalian Opera-house in Aah, and of the future 

pros of the establishment in Covent Garden. Three years ago, 

when the Italian Opera was yet in embryo, the subject was 

largely discussed, and it has been since renewed ai the commencement 

of every new season ; with the advantage, each time, of the experience 
of the past. After three seasons our views remain unaltered. 

At that time, we were struck with the resemblance of the project 
to the formation of a second Italian Opera a little more than a century 
ago; when an aristocratic cabal, siding with certain singers in their 
quarrels with Handel, opened, in opposition to him, the Italian Opera- 
house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. They carried it on at an enormous cost, 
while Handel =v stood his ground ; and the upshot was, that, at 
the end of five years, the invaders were beaten off the field, and Handel, 
half ruined in pocket and constitution, went abroad in search of health 
and repose. T e new rival Opera, like the old, notoriously originated 
in personal hostility ; its object was extermination, not competition ; 

Projectors, far from believing that the field was large enough for 
both—a belief which few thinking persons could have entertained— 
hoped to have all the field to themselves, They showed this by their 


competition will be an advantage to the art and its admirers. 

Now the first question is, whether, looking at the Covent Garden 
management for three years past, it is likely that the future manage- 
ment will be of a different character. Is it probable that a coterie of 
performers will exhibit moreliberal, large, and enlightened views, than 
their predecessors? that, sinking all personal interests and all profes- 
sional rivalries and jealousies, they will work together in a spirit of 
cordial union, for the common good and the glory of their art? All 
experience of theatrical commonwealths forbids such a supposition. 

etting aside, however, this consideration, we would say that, before 
competition can be advantageous, it must have a large enough field. 
We have already said that the Italian Opera cannot be made a cheap, 
nor, consequently, a popular entertainment. Two such immense esta- 
blishments as Her Majesty’s Theatre and the Royal Italian Opera can- 
not be supported: if the one flourish, the other must necessarily decay. 
Paris has never attempted such a thing, and London has twice failed to 
do it. In Handel’s time, the two Operas, being pretty nearly matched, 
ruined each other in five years; and we see the effect of three years’ 
competition now. In Handel’s time, as in our own, the competition in- 
creased enormously the cost of both establishments, without drawing to 
both a corresponding amount of support ; and the cost in Handels’ time 
was fa greater in proportion to the magnitude of London than it is in 
our day. 

The point how far this competition tends to the benefit of the musical 
drama itself, is involved in what we have said already. If it cannot be 
carried on with benefit to both the contending parties, it cannot be con- 
tinued, and cannot consequently be productive of any permanent ad- 
vantage. Upon that plain proposition we rest this part of the question. 





GIACINTO ACHILLI, D.D., AND HIS CASE. 


Dr. Achilli was born at Viterbo in 1803; he took the Dominican 
habit in his native town at the early age of sixteen; and in the year 
1821 he was ordained a priest at Lucca, where he enjoyed the marked 
favour of the reigning Duke. He soon returned to Viterbo, where his 
talents, his learning, his eloquence, and his winning manners gained 
him universal esteem. The Vicar-General of the province placed the 
utmost confidence in him, and he was speedily raised to a position of 
trust in the Dominican order. In 1820 he was appointed Public Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the Lyceum; and hé was also the first to fill the 
chair of Sacred Scripture in the seminary of Theology—a professorship 
which he had himself been the means of founding—thus early evincing 
that love for the word of God which eventually led to his separation 
from the Church of Rome. In 18838, he quitted Viterbo, carrying with 
him the goodwill and affection of all his countrymen, and proceeded to 
Rome, having been elected Regent or Prefect of Studies and Primary 
Professor in the College of Minerva. He was then appointed Visitor of 
all the Convents of the Dominicans in the Roman and Tuscan States, 
an office which he held until the year 1835, when he went to Capua, 
and was soon after elected Prior of a Dominican convent at Naples: at 
this time his pulpit eloquence, and his discourses from the Professor's 
chair, attracted much attention, and a lithographic portrait was taken. 

It was at this period that he first became thoroughly convinced that 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation was not warranted by Scripture ; 
and his preaching soon became so decidedly Protestant that he was 
speedily summoned to Rome, and confined in the Inquisition. He was 
treated with kindness, and all efforts were made to induce him to re- 
consider his position, and re-enter the communien of the church of 
which he had hitherto been an ornament. He was set at liberty, under 
surveillance, and soon contrived to escape to the Ionian Islands, where- 
the at once wrote and published a letter to the late Pope openly deeclar- 
ing himself a Protestant ; this was in the year 1841. He subsequently 
held the appointment of Professor of Theology in the Malta Protestant 
College. In 1848 he came to England, where he remained until the 
flight of the Pope in the December of that year. This revolution, and 
the consequent religious liberty, induced him to return to Rome in 
February 1849. During the whole period of the Republic he occupied 
himself in circulating copies of the Scriptures, and in receiving at his 
house the multitudes who thronged to him for explanation and instrue- 
tion from morning until night. He did not preach openly, as the con- 
stitution granting perfect religious liberty had not yet been promulga- 
ted; and he carefully avoided taking any part in the political events 


= were occurring, although naturally sympathizing with the Re- 
public. 











On the capture of the city by General Oudinot, he wrote to his 


| flag waved: his mission had 


mn so innocent and so unmixed with 

politics, that no one could touch him; of course, when the Pope 

returned he must quit Rome, but till then he was safe—religious 
rseculion could never be allowed under the shadow of the banner of 
rance. 

He was soon undeceived. On the night of the 29th July at cleven 
o'clock, four sdirri or agents of seeret police presented themselves at 
the Palazzetto Borghese, where he resided, and supported by a corpo- 
ral’s party of Chasseurs de Vincennes, arrested him in the name of 
the French Prefect of Police, Mons. de Rouxeau, and carried him off to 
the Inquisition, where he was placed in one of the foulest and dampest 
of their dungeons. The British Consul, Mr. Freeborn, exerted himself 
with his woated generosity to obtain his release, but in vain. Dr. 
Achilli was a Roman subject and a Roman priest, Mr. Freeborn, 
however, succeeded in obtaining his removal to the Castle of St. An- 
gelo, where he has remained closely confined, without permission 
to see or communicate with any friends. Meanwhile, a processo 
or secret trial has been going on, and is by this time concluded, and 
sentence perhaps pronounced ; although the ill-used prisoner has not 
been even informed of what he is accused, nor examined or questioned 
in any form. ; 

When the news of his arrest reached England, his numerous friends 
appealed to the French Government, who at once undertook to en- 
quire into the matter. The Cardinals boldly asserted that he was 
not arrested for religion, but for dreadful crimes; and an “ Abelard 
and Heloise” kind of a story respecting him was circulated throughout 
Europe. 

Two of his most attached friends at once proceeded to Rome. En- 
quiries of a most searching character were instituted in Viterbo itself, 
the supposed crime had never been heard of, and Padre Achilli was re- 
membered with the utmost respect and veneration. The Roman au- 
thorities now changed their ground; they boldly avowed that he was 
arrested, and should be pusished for his apostacy as a priest and a 
friar; he was a Roman subject, and no foreign Power had a right to 
interfere. They denied all knowledge of the slanders they had cireula- 
ted against him, and stood to the undoubted right of the Holy Office to 
try, to judge, and to punish him. His two friends in vain implored 
permission to see their suffering fellow-Protestant. General Baraguay 
d'Hilliers himself pressed this request on the Cardinal Vicar, but he 
referred it to the Foxe, who sent an absolute refusal. Since then, a 
treacherous fellow-prisoner—the young protégé of the Pope and of 
Cardinal Lambruschini, who has been imprisoned for stealing some of 
the choicest medals in the Vatican collection—dJenounced him for hay- 
ing preached the Gospel to his fellow-prisoners ; and orders were given 
to place him in the most rigid solitary confinement. ; 

So stands the affair of Dr. Achilli; and it now remains to be 
seen what part the French Government will take. Will they allow 
their name, their soldiers, and their flag to be employed in carrying out 
the secret, midnight acts of the «Holy Office?” General Bsraguay 
WHilliers has exerted himself much in behalf of the prisoner ; but, 
alas! the position of France is so utterly false that his hands have been 
hitherto tied. It is comforting, however, to De. Achilli’s friends, to 
know, that he has expressed the warmest personal interest in Dr 
Achilli’s fate, and that all will be done in the way of good offices that 
the peculiar position of the General will allow. 





Tue Lonvon Pusxisuinc Trape.—We alluded some time since to 
the healthy condition of the London publishing trade, and of the state 
of the book market throughout the three kingdoms. What we observed 
then has been more than confirmed by the result of Mr. Murray's great 
annual trade sale at the Albion Tavern, in Aldersgate-street, during 
the present month. Few of our readers are, perhaps , aware, that it is 
the custom of the two great London houses—Murray’s and Longmans’— 
to put their books up toa kind of auction every year ; that the sale is 
prefaced by a dinner, at which all the booksellers of credit *in London 
are invited to be present ; and that as soon as the cloth is remov ed, Mr. 
Hodgson, the auctioneer, of Fleet-street, commences the business of the 
day by offering the books seriatim, as in the printed catalogue, to the 
attention of the guests. The practice is not, as at other auctions, to 
knock the lot down to the highest bidder, but to put the book up at a 
certain price below what is usually called ‘* subscription price, ” or, in 
other words, below the figure at which the book can be obtained on any 
other occasion. It isalso the custom to put up books not ready for de- 
livery, but only nearly so; and it is curious to watch the interest that 
is felt throughout the room when a book of name is offered for the first 
time. It is a matter of ancient and proper deference to the great houses 
to let *« the Row” begin. Thus, with a popular work, Longman will 
start with 350, Simpkin with the same number, Whitaker with 250, 
Hamilton and Adams with the same number, till at last it comes to 
‘* twenty-fives” and “* fives ” and at times to only “‘ one.” Not less 





interesting is it to behold the eager way in which the numbers called 
out are placed promptly on paper by the several booksellers, or the 
quiex tradesmanlike manner in which they cast up the several totals, 
and look with mute astonishment one at another at the greatness of the 
demand, Sales of this description are limited to the two houses we have 
mentioned, and are always looked forward to with interest as affording 
an index of the approaching season. Mr. Murray's last sale was the 
best he has had since his father’s death, he disposing of books on that 
diy to the amount of 19,000/. Nor will this be wondered at when the 
numbers sold are put together. For instance, the trade took on that 
occasion 2,000 of Lord Campbell’s * Chief Justices,” 5,000 volumes of 
‘*« The Colonial Library,” 1,400 of Layard’s “« Nineveh, ” 1,400 of By- 
ron’s Works in one volume, 1,300 copies of Mr. Borrow’s new work 
“L Avengro, ” 900 of the new edition of Mr.Cunningham’s “Handbook for 
London, ” 750 of Mr. Grote’s ‘ Greece, ” 750 of Mr. Curzon’s ** Levant,” 
and 600 of M. Guizot’s new work. School books sold in still greater 

proportions. 5,000 Markham’s * Histories, ’’ 4,000 ** Little Arthur’s 

History of England, ” 2,000 Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Latin Grammar,” 1,200 

Somerville’s ‘“* Geography,” and even Mrs. Rundell, though thought to 
be antiquated, maintained her reputation with her new dishes and in her 

new dress. Authors benefit as well as booksellers by asale like this.— 
Atheneum. 





A Lonpvon Crus on Urockrorp’s PpReMISES.—The Military, Naval 
and County Service Club was formed in November, 1848, by a committec 
of noblemen and officers of distinction; amongst whom we find, as pa- 
trons, his Majesty the King of Holland, his Grace the Duke of Leeds, 
Lieutenani-General Sir Charles Napier G.C.B.: Colonel the Earl of 
Cardigan, 11th Hussars ; Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, R.N. ; the Right 
Hon. Shaw Lefevre, M.P., Speaker of the House of Commons; Lieuten- 
ant-General Sir Augustus De Butts, K.C.H., Colonel Commandant 
Royal ee ; the Marquis of Donegal; Colonel the Hon. R. H. 
Clive, M. P.; Hon. Rice Trevor, M P.; Colonel C. G@. K. Tynte, M.P. : 
the Earl of Glengall; Viscount Castlereagh; the Marquis of Hunticy, 
&e. The Club admits to membership the lord and deputy lieutenants 
of counties, officers in the army and Royal Marines on full and half 
pay, officers in the Royal Navy and the Hon. East India Company’s 
Navy on full and half pay, officers in the militia and yeomanry, officers 
in the Hon. East India Company’s military service, officers retired from 
the Queen’s regular, marine, and naval forces, the militia and yeomanry, 
and the Hon. East India Company’s military and naval services The 
number of members is limited to 1500, of whom already more than half 
have been elected. One of the originators of the Club is Arthur Sleigh, 
Esq., late Lieutenant 77th Regiment, who is the Secretary. 

The Club occupy the superb mansion, No. 50, St. James’s-street, late 
Crockford’s. The grand drawing room, is a splendid apartment, with 
an entire frontage in St. Jame’s-street, of fifty feet by forty wide. The 
style of decoration is that of Louis Quatorze. The ground-colour is 
azure; and the coving of the ceiling, and its panels, as well as the panel 
mouldings on the walls, are richly gilt. The door-frames and head-ways 
are also gilt; and above each is a painting a /a Wa‘teau, in agilt scroll- 
work frame, as also above the pier-glasses, which are very large. The 
chimney-pieces are of marble, and above each is a lofty glass. The en- 
richments of masks, terminal heads, &c. throughout the room are 
heavily gilt; and from the centre of the ceiling hangs a large cut-glass 
ciandelier. The carpet is of dark rich colours; and the furniture ma- 
hogany and morone morocco of first rate manufacture, by Dowbiggin. 
The other apartments of the Club, and approaches thereto, consist of o 
grand entrance hall, of scagliola marble, supported by marble pillars, 
with heavily-gilt capitals. The stone staircase ascends on two sides to 
the upper corridors, leading to thegrand drawin-groom, the writing or 
Blue-room, and the magazine an green drawing-rooms. fe cupola 
of the hall is profusely gilt, and partly filled with richly stained glass ; 
from the apex, the arms of the Club form an upper cupola or lantern 
light, from the centre of which is suspended a large bronze and gold 
chandelier for gas. 

In the lower entrance hall, right and left, are mahogany doore, 





leading to the coffe-rooms, each forty feet long by thirty feet wide, fa- 
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: *s street. To the right is the ‘‘ members’ ” coffee-room, 
cing Be lett the “strangers’” where the members are privileged, 
po certain restrictions, to invite their friends to dinner, &c. Be- 
ind the strangers’ coffee-room is the house dinner-room, where once a 
week a dinner is —— for sixteen members. S 

From the grand drawingroom, heavily gilt doors lead on the right 
to the Blue-room, which is devoted exclusively to writing letters.— 
The cornice in this room is one of the most superb and elegantly -de- 
igned pieces of carving in the house. The ceilings of the entire suite 
*f irawingrooms are ornamented with bronze gilt, which tempers the 
more dazzling richness on the panellings. Another gilt folding-door 
leads from the right into the octagonal green recess, a chaste apartment, 
with sunken mirrors in two angels, and a superb stained glass window 
in the centre. From this miniature apartment are three different 
doors, each richly gilt upon a light pink ground, which adds to tho 
contrast with the panellings of the room, light green and gold. The 
magazine room adjoining is a beautiful apartment, with gilt mouldings, 
also on agreen ground, with four superb mirrors, from the ground to 
the ceiling—two on either side. From the centre of the suite of apart- 
ments hang rich glass chandeliers. >“ 

The furniture of the rooms is of a superb description; the carpets 
were made (expressly for the Club) of the richest material; the cur- 
tains are of crimson pile velvet. mare has been added to the upper 
suite of rooms, in which are a smoking divan, billiard-room, complete 
dressing-rooms, &e. Weneed scarcely add, that the kitchens and cel- 
lars of the Club are on a complete and extensive scale.—London Pa- 
* SrauncH JAtLeER—Honourn Honovurep AmonG THiEVEs.— 
Boswell tells an anecdote of his esteemed friend Akerman, character- 
istic of the prison-world at that time. A fire broke out in that part of 
Newgate in which the officers lived, this was before the present build- 
ings were erected, The prisoners, seeing the flames, became alarmed 
for their own safety, and rushed to the gate, shouting, “* Down with it! 
We shall be burnt!” It was a moment of great excitement, and the 
men were about to carry their shouts into effect, when Akerman ap- 
peared at the grill, and commanded silence. After a little confusion, 
they allowed him to speak. He told them, with great calmness, that 
the gate must not go down; that they were under his care, and not a 
man of them should be suffered :o escape. But he could assure them 
that the fire was not in the prison, properly so called, which was built 
entirely of stone; and there was no danger. If they would behave 
quietly, he said he would come into them, and remain with them until 
they were convinced that the danger was past. To this they agreed. 
He then ordered them to fall back from the gate: it was lowered, and 
he stepped in. Then turning to the under-keeper, who now stood on 
the other side of the grill, he commanded him, in a resolute tone, not 
toopen the gate on any account, not even if the prisoners should com- 
pel him to give the order for it. Having shown them in this manner 
that he would die with them rather than allow a general escape, he 
conducted them by passages, of which he carried the keys, to a part of 
the gaol farthest from that where the fire was raging; and having 
brought them into a place of safety, addressed them—‘‘ Gentlemen,” 
he said, ‘‘ you are now convinced that I told yontrue. I have no doubt 
the engines will soon extinguish this fire; if they do not, a guard will 
come, and you shall all be taken out, and lodged inthe Compter. I as- 
sure you, upon my word and honour, that Ihave not a farthing insured. 
I have left my house that | might take care of you. I will keep my 
promise and stay with you, if you insist upon it; but if you will allow 
me to go and look after my family and property, I shall be much ob- 
liged to you.”—This appeal went home, and they all cried out for 
him to go. Happily no further mischief was done by the fire.—Diron 
on Prisons. 

Summary oF Arctic Discovery Voyaces.—The interest which 
the return ofthe Enterprise and Investigator has excited continues un- 
abated, and the following isa brief account of some of the expeditions 
sent out by this country with the view of discovering any communica- 
tion between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The first attempt was 
made in 1553 by Willoughby and Chancellor, who were sent out with 
instructions to ascertain if there was a north-east passage, or if they 
could reach China by passing to the north of Europe and Asia. Wil- 
loughby reached Nova Zembla, but he and all his crew were frozen to 
death. Chancellor entered the White Sea and thusopened a commu- 
nication with Russia. Captain Cook reached Iey Cape from the Pa- 
cific in1778. In 1607 Captain Hudson was sent out to attempt to dis- 
cover the north-west passage, and reached the latitude of 81 degrees, 
but was under the necessity of putting back on account of the ice. 

In 1773 this experiment was again tried by an expedition under the 
command of Captain Phipps, who advanced about as far as Captain Had- 
son hed previously done; and a similar attempt was made in 1818, 

which proved equally unfortunate, under Captain Buchan. In 1827 

Captain Parry was sent out to reach the pole in boats and sledges over 

the ice, and he attained about 82 degrees 40 minutes, and was obliged to 

return by the motion of the fields of ice to the south. In 1818 Captain 

Ross attempted a north-west passage, and passed through Lancaster 

Sound. In 1819 Captain Parry reached 110 degrees west iongitude, 

and in 1821-23 examined the coast to the northward of Hudson’s Bay. 

In 1824 he reached Prince Regent's Inlet. In 1826 Captain Franklin 

was sent overland to explore the northern coast of America to the west 

of Mackenzie River ; and at the same time Captain Beechey was des- 
spatched to meet him in Behring’s Straits. The two expeditions ap- 
proached each other to within a distance of 146 miles, but returned with- 
out meeting. In 1829-33 Captain Ross sailed up Prince Regent’s Inlet, 
and ascertained that there is no communication between the Arctic Ocean 
and the Atlantic south of Barrow’s Straits. The present Expedition of 

Sir John Franklin, and the recent one of Sir James Ross in search of 

him are too well known to need remark. 








Are Revivaus or Op Fesrivats Desiraste?—By a small pa- 
ragraph which occassionally finds its way into the waste corner of 
& morning journal, we are reminded that the Welsh Festival called 
the Eiesteddford is shortly to be held at Rhuddlan Castle, under roy- 
al patronage. Few of our readers, notwithstanding our occasion- 
al notices of these meetings, probably know much of Eisteddfod. 
Itis afestival which, in the language of its promoters, has for its ob- 
Ject * the elevation of the character of the natives of the Principality 
by encouraging Welsh arts, manufactures, agriculture, and promoting 
the literature and music of the country.” We have no objection, of 
course, to ** the elevation of the character of the natives.’”” We know 
not if there be any Welsh arts :—the manufactures and agriculture cer- 
tainly require to be improved. The objection to this sort of celebration 
is, that under cover of a patriotic aim it seeks to perpetuate old tradi- 
ions, old manners, old machineries of action, in the face of a world in 
which such things can have no chance of existence. If the influence of 
such celebrations extended no farther than to the “ lords and ladie’s” 
who take part in them—like the Eglintoun Tournament or the Holland 
louse Féte—we should have nothing to say on the subject; but we 
"ney they are intended to set the example of a love of adhering to the 
old) ~ -aage,—and in the eyes of an ignorant peasantry to give a ficti- 
ous air of value to those ancient habits which, if obstinately retained 
in an age of progress like the present, can lead only to increasing pov- 
erty and ruin. Arts, manufactures and agriculture such asthe Welsh 
poseees have been carried to highest perfection of non-productiveness. 
an they require is cutting up root and branch to make room for 
of es arts, manufactures, and agriculture. The“ literature and music 
weit may be safel left to’ those who have time and ed- 
sant of th ~_ to bestow on their cultivation ; but the artizan or pea- 
presperiee — lity can hardly have a greater enemy to his future 
example * an the man who encourages him by prizes, precepts, and 

set a higher storeon the rude knowledge of his ancestry 


tha 
og 74 e the language, and the literature of England.—.dthe- 





PROBABLE R 
ECEPTION OF - = 
Ers.—* Let us not im, Parapise Lost, sy MopERN PUBLISH 


j : gine that in our day it would have met with a 
coriee ee: ane can well fancy Adam Black, or John Murray, 
eel, we felipe we poem, sir—great genius in it; but it won't 
that on sin Pe. death many learned words in it—odd episode 
secure Macready for Sat, If you could rub it down into a tragedy, and 
if you could pow Me sy and Helen Faucit for Eve, it might take ; or, 
thing in the style of “ D Songs on the third French Revolution, or some- 
~Gilfillan fs ombey and Son.” Good morning Mr. Milton ’” 


——— 

A Sworp or Honour.—The Evénement 
count of a sword of honour presented 
menial of a body of subscribers, 
. wip wee tion—* The Defenders of Order to General Changarnier.” 

sheath, of shagreen, with an arabesque of gold, terminates by a 
7 ire in massive gold representing a single Laocoon. The handle is 

ormed by a demi-god overthrowing th ; 
pery which floats tro the © 


, 4 Paris paper, gives an ac- 
to General Changarnier as the 
The blade is embossed, and bears 


e Hydra of Anarchy. The dra- 


two brilliants, given, one by the President of the Republic, the other 
by the Princess Matilda. The monster wears the bonnet-rouge, ter- 
minated by a ificent ruby. His tail which forms the guard, is 
adorned with three emeralds. In the knob, or button, of the ring, are 
three large stones representin the tricolor,—a ruby, a brilliant, and a 
sapphire. The design of this sword is by M. Nieuwerkerke—the 
sculpture by M. Klagmann. 





Chess. 


Mr. Lowenthal of Pesth, a political refugee now in this city, was 
concerned with Szen and others (of whom these two were the leaders) 
in a great match of two games played by correspondence between the 
cities of Pesth and Paris. The match terminated in January 1844, 
both games being won by the Hungarians. Mr. Lowenthal has re cent- 
ly played a number of games with Mr. Stanley, who, as our Chess 
realers know, manages this corner of the Albion. So far the result 
has been equal. Mr. Stanley himself has now gone to Washington, 
for the purpose of playing a match there for $500 with a gentleman 
from the West, whose name we are not at liberty to mention. The fol- 
lowing short game has been kindly given us by Mr. Lowenthal, played 
between himself and Mr. Hampe, the best player of Vienna. The notes 
are by C. H. 8. 





e Black. White. Black. White. 
Mr. Hampe. Mr. Lowenthal. Mr. Hampe Mr. Lowenthal. 
1. KP 2 KP2 0. Kt tke Ke Kt toK Kt5 
2 QKtwB3 fa] K KttoB3 il. K Kt Pl KitoK4 
3% KBwQB4 Q Kt P 2 [b} 12. KtwQ7 Ktito K B6 ch 
4. Btks P QBPIl 13 to Bid Bto Q@ Kt2 
5. BtoR4 KBwQBt 14. Kt tks Q ths Kt 
6. K Kt BS Castles 15. Kto Kt 2 QwoRi 
7. Castles QP2 16. KRP 1 KPi 
8. Kttks P P tks P 17. Q P tks P QRweQ 
9. Kttks Q B P [e] QwB2 | 18. Resigns. [e] 

Norrs.—[a]-An unusual move at this period of the game, the success of which is, however 
quite indispntable—{6]-A venture too dangerous to risk against an equal antagonist ; an 
the success of which must be atcributable alike to the impetuosity and brilliancy of Mr. 
Lowenthal’s attacks, and to an occasional lapsus on the part of his qutagnniot—to}- r. Ham- 
pe’s defence is so far, perhaps, safe, but in its pursual the greatest possible caution should be 


used—{d|-A very weak move ; K to Kt 2 would have been far better play —[e]-The relative 
posiiion of the players is now very singular; as also was Mr. Hampe’s determination to 
abandon the game. Mr. Lowenthal suggests, and we believe his idea is just, that Q to her 
7th sq., would have the effect of at least obtaining a drawn game. 





Avy. 


STATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. : 
Where two places are mentioned, the last-named is that at which the Depot 
of the Regiment is stationed. 
ist Life Guards, Windsor—2nd Kegent’s Park—Royal Horse Guards, Can- 
terbury—lst Dragoon Guards, Cahir—2ad Piershill—3rd_sheffield—4th Man- 
chester—Sth Birmingham—6th Dublin—7th Brighton—1st Dragoons, York—2nd 
Longford—3rd Light Dragoons Umballa, Bengal ; Maidstone—4th Athlone—6th 
Dragoons, Dublin—7th Hussars, Newbridge—8th Neworidge—9th Lancers, 
Meerut, Bengal; Maidstone—10th Hussars, Kirke*, Bombay ; Maidstone—11th 
Hussars, Houvslow—12th Lancers, Cork—13th Light Dragoons, Dundalk—1 4th 
Ferozepore, Bengal ; Maidstone—15th Hussars, Bengalore, Madras ; Maidstone— 
16th Lancers, Norwich—i7th Dublin—Grenadier Gds. pe bat.] St. George's 
Barracks—[2nd bat.] Wellingtoa Barracks—[3rd bat] Windsor—Coldstream 
Guards {1st bat]—StJohn’s Wood—[2nd bat] Chichester—Scorch Fusilier Gds 
{ist bat] Portman Street—[2nd bat] Tower—ist Foot 1st bat] New Brunswick ; 
Aberdeen—| Reserve art Dablin—2d_ Dublin—3rd Limerick—4th Winchester 
—dth [1st battalion] Mauritius : Lof Wight—[Res bat} Mauritias—6ch [Ist bat- 
talion] Cape of Good Hope—[Reserve bat] Fermoy—7th Halifax, N.S.; Youghal 
—8ih Currache, Bombay ; Chatham—9th Newry—10th Moultan, Bengal ; Chat- 
ham—1lith N. 8. Wales ; Chatham—12th Weedon ; [Reserve bat] Mauritius— 
13th Belfast—14th Newport, South Wales—15th Ceylon ; Brecon—16th Cephal- 
onia ; Guernsey—17th Chatham—18th Bengal ; Chatham—19th Montreal ; Mul- 
lingar—20th Kingston, Canada, Isle of Wight; [Reserve bat] London, Canada 
—2ist Edinburgh—22nd Poonah, Bombay, Chatham—23rd Winchester ; (Re- 
serve bat] Montreal, Canada—24th Goojerat, Bengal ; Chatham—25th F. George, 
Madras; Chatham—26th Cork—27th Glasgow—28th Devonport—29th W uzeer 
abad, Bengal; Chatham—30th Manchester—31st Athlone—32nd Goojerat, Ben- 
gal; Chatham—-33rd Berwick—34th Gibraltar; Boyle—35th Mullingar—36th 
{ist bat] Corfu, Portsmouth: [Reserve bat] Cephalonia—37th Ceylon ; Chat- 
ham—3sth Halifax, N.S.; Castlebar—39th Preston—40th Dublin—41st Cork— 
42nd Bermuda ; Isle of Wight; [Reserve bat] Bermuda—43rd Kilkenny—44th 
Malta; Isle of Wight ; [Reserve bat] Malta—45th Cape of Good Hope ; Isle of 
Wight ; [Reserve bat] Cape of Good Hope—46th Liverpool—47th Buttevant— 
48th Dublin—49th Templemore—50th Dover—5ist Bangalore, Madras; Chat. 
ham—52nd Preston—53rd Goojerat, Bengal ; Chatham—5d4th Antigua ; Jersey 
—55th Dublin —56th [ist bat] Gibraltar; Gosport ; [Reserve bat] Gibraltar—57th 
Enniskillen —- 58th New Zealand ; Chatham—59th Hong Kong—60th [lst bat] 
Mouktan, Bombay ; Chatham ; [2ud bat] Dublin—61st Goojerat, Bengal ; Chat- 
banm—-62nd Bury—63rd Newcastle-on-Tyne— 64th Bombay ; Chatham—65th 
New Zealand; Chatham—66th Barbadoes; Tralee—67th Gibraltar ; Isle of 
Wight ; (Reserve bat) Gibraltar—68th Galway—69th Malta; Gosport; [Re- 
serve bat} Malta—70th Bengal ; Chatham—71st Naas ; [Reserve bat] Canada— 
72nd Barbadoes ; Sheerness—73rd Cape of Good Hope; Templemore—74th 
Limerick —75th Bengal, Chatham—76th Corfu ; Gosport [Reserve bat] Zante— 
77th Portsmouth—78th Belgaum, Bombay ; Chatham—79ta Quebec ; Nenagh— 
80th Dinapore, Bengal ; Chatham—8lst Hull—82nd Devonport—83rd Bombay ; 
Chatham— 84th Secunderabad ; Chatham—85th Waterford— 86th Deesa, Bom- 
bay ; Chatham—87th Bengal ; Chatham—88th St. Vincent; Kinsale—89th Birr 
—90th Ashton-under-Lyne—9ist Portsmouth ; [Reserve bat] Cape of Good 
Hope—92nd Clonmei—93rd Stirling Castle—94th Cannamore, Madras ; Chat. 
ham—95th China; Londonderry—96th Bengal ; Chatham—97th Halifax, N.S.: 
Isle of Wight ; [Reserve bat) Jamaica—98th Lahore, Bengal ; Chatham—99th 
Van Diemen’s Land ; Chatham—Rifle Brigade (1st bat) Cape of G.H.: Bristol ; 
(2nd bat) Toronto, Canada; I of Wight{Reserve bat) Quebec—1ist West India 
Regiment Jamaica —2nd Nassau—3rd Demerara, Sierra Leone, &c--Ceylon 
Rifle Regiment, Ceylon and Hong Kong—Cape Mounted Rifles, Cape of Good 
Hope—KRoyal Canadian Rifle Regiment, Canada—St Helena Regiment, St He. 
lena—RI| Newfoundland Cos, Newfoundlanad—Rova! Malta Fencibles, Malta. 


Navy. 


The following isa statement of the Naval forces of Great Britain afloat, in 
ships, guns, and men, at the present moment :— 
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NEW WORKS—PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
WEALP’S NEW SERIES OF RUDIMENTARY WORKS FOR BEGINNERS. 
At 25 cents per part. 
FIST SERIES. 
Rudime Chemistry, by Professor Fownes—1 part. 
oe SA Philosophy, by Charles Tomlinson— part. 
——, , by Lieut. Col. Portlock—1 part. 
— , , by D. Varley—2 parts. 
—— Mechanics, by Charlies Tomiinson—1 part. 
—— Electricity, by Sir Wm. Snow Harris—1 part. 
—— Pneumatics, by Charlies Tomlinson—1 part. 
ivil Engineering, by Henry Law—2 parts. 


SECOND SERIES. 
Rudimentary Art of Building, by E. Dobson—1 part. 
Masonry and Stone-cutting, by the same—1 part. 
Draining Districts and Lands, by G. Drysdale a part. 
—— Drai and Sewage of Towns and Buildings,by G. Drysdale Dempsey—1 part. 
——— Well Sinking and Boring, by John George Swindell, Architect—1 part. 
——— Use of Instruments (gene by J. 1. Heather—1 part. 
Constructing Cranes for the Erection of Buildings and for Hoisting Goods, by 
Joseph Glynn—t1 part. . 
Tre on the Steam Engine, by Dr. Lardner, written specially for these Rudi- 


mentary volumes—l part. 
—— Art of Blasting Roche and Quarrying, and on Stone, by Maj. Gen. Sir John Bur- 
oyne—l1 part. 
—— Dictionary of Terms used by Architects, Builders, Civil and Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Artists, Ship Builders, and the several connecting Arte—2 parts. 














MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 


Elementary Treatise on Arithmetic, with numerous Mathematical and Commercial Ex- 
amples for Practice and Selt-Examination—1 part. 


—— Treatise on Plane Trigonometry—1 part. 
G, P. PUTNAM, Importer, 155 Broadway. 


Cc. J. HOLT’S 


UPERIOR English Mottled SOAPS, for Domestic, Fulling, and other manufacturing pur- 
: — Manufactory 51 and 53 Hammersley Street. In boxes of 50 pounds and upwards, 
and in ls. 
Sold by Chester Driggs, 681 Broudway, C. 8. B , 217 Bleecker Street, and other re- 
spectable Grocers. feb 9—3m 











HE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY.—Notice is hereby given to the Stockholders of this Company, that an elec- 
tion will be held at the office of Messrs. Brown, Brothers & Co., No. 59 Street, in 
city on the 12th day of February, between the hours of 12 M., and2 P. M., for the purpose of 
choosing five Directors of their Company for one year . 
JAMES BROWN, 
E. K. COLLIN 
Trustees. 
HA RIGG: $ 
W. 8. WETMORE. 
The subscriptions to the stock of the above commpany not yet being completed, the books 
will remain open at the above place, till the 12th inst. feb 9—tt 





UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
the ships composing this line are the— 


ATLANTIC...... eecssvece eovccccccccccccscesoccccecss cM. West 
PACIFIC...cc.cccsasssoees ebvorcscce peececcoces cooccee. Capt, Nye, 
BI io oodcicciccdicd cocccccdsccvccccsce poovesce ( pt. Luce. 
SERVES ss Seccccvsvccecceseocccecasse sccseccceces+. ( upt, Comstock. 
ETHIOPIC...cccvcecsses: bidewreesdned ee cccvcccocsees (up. > 





These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their E es, to ensure strength and _— 
and their accommodations for passengers are for comfort and elegance. Price of 
passage from New York to Liverpool, $180. Exclusive use of State Rooms charged as not- 
ed on the plans of the cabins. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 74 South Street, 
or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool, 

One of the ships of this line will sail hence on Saturday, the 27th of April, and return, leav- 
ing Liverpocl onWednesday, the 15th of May; and another will sail hence tor Liverpool on 
Saturday, the (ith of May, and Liverpool onWednesday, 28th of May. 


An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 


AGENCY AND COMMISSION OFFICE. 


OBERT STANTON, CORNER OF WELLINGTON AND JORDAN STREETS: 
TORONTO, in part of the premises occupied by Messrs. Cameron, Brock & Robinson, Solici 
tors, and opposite the Commercial Bank. 

For the transaction of AGENCY AND COMMISSION business generally ; Sale and Pur- 
chase of Produce and Goods, Bank and other Stocks, » Se. 

COMMISSIONS executed for Merchants and others, in the collection of Accounts, and the 
settlement and arrangement of their business. 

CONVEYANCING and the preparation of Deeds, Mortgages, Leases, &c., and of papers and 
ts for applications to the Land Granting De , or connected with the several 
Public O, at the Seat of Government; and the prosecution of claims for Lands under the , 
Heir Devisee Commission. . 
Banks, Public Ins‘ig tions and Individuals,atte nded to in the capacity of NOTARY PUBLIC 
in Upper Canada. 

With much experience in the general business of the country, after more than thirty years 
employment in various capacities, and with the assurance of prompt and unremitting attention 
ond moderese remuneration for his services, he trusts that his friends throughout the Pro- 
vince, and the public generally, will be disposed to extend to him a share of their patro 


and support. 
oranlog Janu ary, 1858. ROBERT STANTON. 
Convenient premises provided for Produce or Goods on Consignment. 


All Communications are requested to be post paid. 


feb 9—tf 








REFERENCES, BY PERMISSION, TO 

The Lord Bishop of Toronto—The Hon. Chief Justice Macaulay~The Hon, Mr. Justice 
Maclean—Messrs. Cameron, Brock & Robinson, Solicitors—Messrs. Moffat, Murray & Co., 
Merchants—James M. Strachan, a, G, Cassels, Esq., Cashier Bank B. N. America— 
Messrs. Bowes & Hall, Merchants—W im. Wilson, Esq., Cashier Montreal Bank—Andrew 
Mercer, Esq.—Messrs. Whittemore, Rutherford & Co., Merchants—Robert E. Burns, Esq. 
Solicitor—Messrs. Lyman, Kueeshaw & Co., Merchants—Wnm. M. Gorrie, Esq.. Forwarder— 
Messrs. F. & G. Perkins, Merchants—W. B. Robi Esq., M. P. P. 
Justice—The Hon. Mr. Justice Draper—The Hou, Henry sherwood, 
Widder, Esq, Commissioner Canada Company—P. VanKoughnet. E 
meron, Esq, Cashier Commercial Bank—James Henderson, — . 
dout, Esq, Cashier Bank of U 
Hagarty, Crawford & Crooks! 


P 
» Solicitor—John Ca- 
r Esq, Savin; G. 
per Canada—Messrs. Smith & Macdonell, Merchants—Messrs. 
y i nmank, Solicitors—Messrs. A. Ogilvie & Co, Merchants—James 
Browne, Esq, Forwarder—Messrs. J. Ewart, Jr. & Co, Merchants—T. D. Harris, Mer- 
chant—Messrs. Betley & Kay, Merchants. feo bse 





REMOVAL. 


ICHARD BELL, WILLIAM McLACHLAN, and H. E. RANSOM heve removed to 
43 Wall Street, where they continue to draw on the Baak of British North America, Lon- 
don, and the Branches in the Canadas, New Brunswick, Nova Seotia, and Newfoundland. 
upon the Banks of the Provincial Bank of Ireland, and the National Bank ofS and pur- 
chase or colleci Bills of Exchange on England, ireland, Scotland, and the British Provinces 
n North America. feb 2—6t 








EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 


EMBER of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecaries Hall, Lon- 
don, attends at his office as usual, and may be consulted in future during the following 





hours, Morning..... Beveccscctocebesdesoossess soecee 9. oeetill.. 1010 
ADOT bes vee ccccccen sé eesecece ove. cccthll...0.3 
EVCMiNg soeeces cocccerees oeeseeeconesenscelessetill. oe8 

66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan 5—ly 





WRITINGS OF J. R. McCULLOCH ON FINANCE, 


THE current volume of THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE will contain— 
McCulloch on the Operation of the Usury Laws. [January No. 
McCulloch on Principles of Forei, pon rman me = Fn ! 
jeu a seg a aoe Carpe Coins, &e. 
ronicles and Characters London Stock Exchange, by J. Francia, 
History of the Bank of En eS. Trent ee 
Account of the London and Westminster Bank, [with an engraving.| 
Table of Exchange on London for each month since 1822. 
Table of U. S. Coinage for each year, 1796 to 1849. 
Income, Expenditure, and Public Debt, for each year, 1789 to 1849, 
Quotations of Prominent Stocks for each month. “1849. 
With numerous and important Statistical Tables. 


‘The Bankers’ Magazine is published monthly, 84 pp. octavo. Subscriptions, Orders, and 
Communications received by 
J. SMITH HOMANS, Eprror Bankers’ Magazine, 
No. 111 Washington Street, Boston. 


> 


jan 26 








Stations. Ships, Guns. Men. 
PRUMOUER 0 oc ccerscscccsensscccccecscccese 16 176 2,267 
Devonport ..... Ss tne Rate benceec cncesest -8 163 1,612 
I Ns Ba dias ca ncenceccoses see 7 41 264 
ED oo ccs teteedenase MEE os ccssccceona 5 108 958 
. TSR RG RH: SS errr 8 61 638 
rrr rere 1 1 16 
Chatham ---........... ete cute ss SOS Tete 2 ll 302 
Pembroke ........... » {een cbddesece occu’ 2 12 44 
Queenstown ............ pA ines cecnee nes 8 lll 1,164 
| Ser eee cea. «eo 8 315 3,095 
Mediterranean ........... PE ebacs sbsdccaes 28 800 8,222 
EOE tt aon ee 13 200 1,794 
Di ha odivens Whdeenn ond osKee Deuba ness. 12 228 2,343 
eee nanecte 165 2,152 
South-east Coast of America..............-- il 152 1,694 
Cape of Good Hope.........- Sicastaees onde 6 68 827 
Discovery and Surveying ..........-.--- oneal 80 1,213 
Store and Troop-ships............. paedss esoced 26 372 
Admiralty Packets. .......... ONECART 12 16 241 

tein ninnee hs unabeoee eae 2,734 29,218 


This gives a total of 197 ships, 2,734 guns, and 29,218 officers and men. There 
are, however, about 1,000 supernumeraries not included here, and this number 
is exclusive of marines ashore at their respective divisions. 


Tae Stary or TAE Navy.—The follewing is the number of officers borne 
upon the navy list for this year :— Active List—Flag officers, 151 ; captains, 515 ; 
commanders, 848 ; lieutenants, 2,221; masters, 417 ; mates, 145; si mas- 
ters, 186 ; chaplains, 108 ; naval instructors, 64 ; director-general of the medical 
department, 1 ; inspectors of hospitals and fleets, 16 ; surgeons, 342 ; assistant 
surgeons, 297 ; paymasters and pursers, 450; clerks, 254. Retired, Unfit for 
Service, §c.— Flag officers, 65; captains, 187 ; commanders, 359 ; lieutenants 
(Greenwich Hospital), 8; master, 1 ; medical officers, 315 ; paymasters and pur- 
sers, 28. Including the Royal Naval Engineers, which now appear on the list, 
we may estimate that there are rather more than 7,000 naval officers on full and 
half-pay mentioned in the Navy List. 


A BRAVE RESCUE.—A correspondent of the Nautical Siandard recounts a 
gallant act by Commander Cumming of the Rattler, on the West coast of Africa. 
* Shortly after leaving Ascension, and when in lat. 2 deg. 5 min. 8., long. 7 deg. 
E., at 6 o'clock p.m., as the hands were aloft reefing topsails, a second-class boy 
fell overboard, The Commander, who was on deck at the time, quickly observed 
the accident ; without a moment’s deliberation he bounded over the stern, seized 
the boy as he passed under, and, with the aid of a few Kroomen, who speedily 
followed so laudable an example, supported the boy until a boat was manned and 
sent to his assistance. This act is the more jJable in cc uence of the 
hazard incurred by the gallant Commander ; for the Racé/er at the time alluded 
to was going at the rate of four knots through the water, and the ocean in that lo- 
cality aboands with sharks, which are remarkable for their voracity. I under- 
stand that this is not the first instance in which Commander Cumming has dis- 








tof the demi-god is adorned with 


° 


played his philanthropy.” 






HUNTINGTON EXHIBITION. 


HE exhibition of Hunti m’s pictures, referred to in the following correspondence 
T ‘will be opened to the public in f few days, at the inner room of the at: Union b building 


n Broadway. 
New York, Dee. 26th, 
Dear Sir—It has been suggested to us, that an exhibition of your paintings would be 
fying to many of your frie Fully concurring in the opinion expressed, we ¢ 
in making the pO; to you, and hope that a collection of your works will be 
as soon as will suit your convenience, Velieving that it would reflect credit upon 


and gratify those who have had the pleasure of seeing only your late produ - 


Respectfully yours, 

Wn. C. Bryant, John Jay, Robert Kelly, 
G. C. Verplanck, Wn. Allen Butler, i; | K. a, 
J. H. Gourlie, John Inman, Jno. 8. Stone, D. D., 
A. B. Durand, Wm. Adams, D.D., Peter Richards, Jn.” 
Ect, hele a 

. M. Leupp, rv aris, 4 
Wm. Kemble. Jobn Van Buren, Geo. P. Put ‘ 
Saml. B. Ruggles. Jonathan Sturges, 


Thos, House aylor D.D., 
Geo. W. Bethune, D.D 
Evert A. Duyckinck, 
Benj. D. Siliman, 

Henry W. Bellows, 

DanigL HuntTINGTON, Esa. 


D. Seymour, 

F. F. Marbury, 
A. M. Cozzens, 
F, W. Edmonds, 


oe, be 
Henry Peters Gray, 


-M. M 
J. P. Cronkhite. 





Gentlemen—The proposition, so kindly made by you, is very grate 
cordance with it, I Pore consulted several gentlemen who have pictures painted by me in 
their collections. Their quick and cordial response has added to the great pleasure pro- 
duced by your friendly communication. Arrangements shall be made for opening the 
proposed exhibition as soon as possible, With heartfelt thanks for the good will which 
prompted your letter, I am, gentlemen, ; 
Your obliged and obedient, 
D. HUNTINGTON. 
To W. C. Bryant, J. Sturcis, } 
A. B. Durann, Esqs., and others. 





; 
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February 9 











TYPE POR SALE. 


FONT OF BREVIER TYPE, weighing about 1,000 pounds. Will be divided if re- 
A quired. Price low for cash. 








FOR SALE, 


EVENTEEN Years complete of the t Series of the ALBION, aud one year o 
Ss the former Series. For particulars inquire at the Office. 








MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


H. E. Monrcomenir, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 


ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledenia, jan 19—-1y 





COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 


, 
undersign tfully informs the inhabitants of the upper part ofthe city, that he 
TH opened a Branch of his Goal Yard at 95 Sixth Avenue, foppesie 8th Street), where he 


i the various kinds and sizes of Coal ; viz. Peach Orchard, 
PR As and t iver i Orrei adapted for the RANGE, FURNACE, Grate, orSTove 
None but best qualities will be kept for sale, suitable for family use. 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 
95 Sixth Avenue, cpuomee 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, 
ight. jan 


between 
Hubert and 19—ly 





EUM, TORONTO.—Mr. Besnard having leased this recently erect 
Ree ee Commodions Theatre, announces his intention of LeTtiNe it for periods to 
suit Artists visiting Toronto, now the seat of GovePament in Canada. 
Application to be made to T. P. BESNARD, No. 55 King Street West, aaeer °° Cc. be 








MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


R. HENRY C. WATSON, teacher of Singing and the Pianoforte, has removed to 12t 
Fourth Avenue, where applicationcan be made for terms, &c., &c. dec 15 


LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 


Hvysex & SMITH call attention to their large and elegant assortment of Framed 
Looking Glasses ond would reapectflly ‘inform the caberribers of the ALBION that 
are 


to frame the presentation P for this year in every variety of taste. 
Seen anna pesssoakte terms. jan 5 : al 


NEW YORK JOURNAL OF MEDICINE. 


ND THE COLLATERAL SCIENCES. Vol.4, No.1, for January, 185°, now publish 
ed, containing a statistical history of Asiatic Cholera as it ap in the city of New 
York in 1849, illustrated with «map showing the relative intensity and mortality in each 
Ward, etc., etc., by Wm. P. Buel, M. D., Physician of the Centre street and Thirty-tifth street 
Cholera Hospitals ; the concluding portion of Dr. Roberts’s Eclectic Essay on Tumor of 
Uterus; origina) articles from Professor Bryan of Philadelphia, Drs. Wells of the Army, 
Bennet of Connecticut, Schmidt and Willard of New York; reviews of two recent works on 
Obstetrics, and of Dr. West's admirable work on the Diseases of Children; Bibliographical 
Notices of all the recent publications; a retrospect of foreign medica! journals; an editorial, 
m American journals, and numerous items, of medical intelligence of much in- 
terest to the profession. This work is published every other month, contains 144 pages, and 
num —}_ ~ contributors the most eminent talent in the medical profession in the city 
of New York. Terms $3 per annum, 50 cents per copy. 


janie D. FANSHAW, Publisher. 575 Broadway. 











VALUABLE AND POPULAR WORKS. 
JOHN & FREDERICK TALLIS, 
PUBLISHERs. 


16 John Street, New York, and London. 


Beg to announce another consignment of new and valuable Illustrated Works, Jarge er 
rivals of which have just come to hand.amorg which will be found, in parts at 2s. and divis 
fons, handsomely bouud, at 15s. each, with beautiful maps and illustrations— 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICA, by John Howard Hinton, A. M., from the earliest period 
to the present time. 


THE HisTORY OF ENGLAND, from the text ef Hume and Smollett. continued to the 
present time, by Thomas Gapsey, Esq. The engravings are by first rate artists. 


THE HISTORY OF IRELAND, from the earliest period of the Irish Annals to the pre- 
cotleas ty trons Wrigh:, Esq, M.A. ¥.8.A., illustrated with maps and beautiful en- 
. from original drawings, by H. Warren, E8q., President of the New Water Colour 
THE home vaoworncine , Agehid! tagene LE Bo Gooore! Expositor of the 

uge, beinzga complete literary, classic, scientific, biographi eo hi 
v~alstandard, beautifully illustrated with maps and platen. eee 
THE BRITISH COLONIES —their ep extent, condition, and resources, by R. M 
0, late Treasurer to the Queen ot ae at Hong Kong, avd member of Her 
‘8 ve Council in China. One of the most valuable and interesting works 

ay. Bin 

wive to bring this Nafionsl Work within the means of all classes of the community, it 
be in parts at 25 cenis and 75 cents each, and in divisioas, handsomely bound in 
Morocco Cloth, eit, at $1,87 1-2, adorned with illustrated maps, views of the chief cities, fine 
of the most celebrated promoters and defenders of the Colonial Empire, seals of 


to Be compmiocnd ie. Sorty-cight parts, at 35 con ixteen parts at 75 cents 
or ‘eat 91,87 perry So A £ orare-ritaand = 


ILLUSTRATED ATLAS and modern Hi: of the World, Geographi 
Paldieal Con tmorcial, and suatistical, Edited by BM. Martin, Kone a 
*,* Thisis (oufidently presumed to be the best and cbeapest ever publishe®+each 25c. 
part containing two maps, and each 75c. part six exquisiiely engraved maps, very Ns aa 
coloured aud embellished with suitable borders of elegant and ap; rongne engravings, il- 
lustrative of the and toms of diffe couutries, with descriptive letter press. 
To be completed in thirty-two parts at 25 cents each, or eleven parts at 75 ae ye 
ec m 








EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT 
58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my is-ly 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ENGRAVINGS. 


Lm DELIVERING HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS, in the Old City Hall, 
New Yovk, %@ Euagraved on Stee!, by Sudd, from Matteson’s Picture. Plate 22 by 
Bieckes. Price Ba. 


THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS, 1774, in Carpenter's Hall, Philadelphia En 
graved on steei, by Sudd, from Matteson’s Picture. Plate 22 by 25 inches. Price $3,00. 


THE SPIRIT OF "NS. Engraved on steel, by Sadd, from Matteeon’s Picture. Plate 22 
by 19. Price $2.0. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, on steel, by Sadd, from Trumbull’s Pic 
wre. Plate 2 by 15. Price $1.2. - 
— ABBEY IN THE OLDEN TIME, on steel, by Doney, frem Landseer’s Pic- 
tare. ce ; 
JOHN NEAL, Publisher, % Carmine street, and 201 Broadway, N. Y. 
nov 24--3m 











NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and S428 Broadway. . 
ATE ADDITIONS of American, English, French, and German Books. Together with 
all American works of general interest. The Library has lately received a valuable ac- 
of English books, another invoice from Paris, among which are the great work on 
, by Denon, &c. ; Galerie 8, 16 volumes, folio; Agincourt Histoire de Art. 
4 volumes, folio, ke., &c., and a select collection of modern German ee gel seat 
an 


THD DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OP FINE ARTS. 


HE 3 ENIUSBUTION of Paintings by Artists of the above School at the toom over the hall 

4 tbe Cuurch of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, will re- 
main open until further notice, from 10 o'clock, a. M., until 10 o'clock, P.M. Admission 25 
cents. Season tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 12 1-2 cents. aug 25—6t 








NEW-YORE ART REPOSITORY AND GALLERY. 
WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 353 BROAD WAY. 
MPORTERS ead Dealers in Fine Engravings, Oil Paintings, &c.,&c., English, French 
Sea ai wolapen lion ng Gos fma 
asare in calling attention to the eujoined ; ‘ 


JOHN W. PRIEST, M.A, ARCHITECT. 


38 REMSEN STKEET, BROOKLYN, L. L 


Peer anes Designs and Working-drawings, in accorJance with the les of 
Pointed Architectu.e, for Churches and Church Furniture, Parsonages, |. . 
Dwellings, and 3epulchral Memorials ; confiniug his practice in Eccleslastical works to 
the wants of his own (P. E.) Commanion, and, hoping, by the devotion of his whole atten- 
tion to one style of and to few classes of buildings, to be more able to perform satis 
factorily any undertaking within his limits. dec22 2 


HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and !mporters of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. ) 

. F. BROWNE would call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he bas for sale. omeninns every variety in styieand finish. From 
bislong experience in the first establishuneuis in urope, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest nalities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit larly for extremes of climate, in thiscouniry A list of prices and 
descriptions can received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, kc. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece can 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the nextarrival June i6é—6 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
86 Coranill, London. 
. AND 7] WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000, 
[ Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 2th July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank ror THE Wipow anp THE OxpPHan.” ® 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 





NEW York. 
John S. Palmer, Aquila G. Stout, 
James Boorman, Fanning C._ Tucker, 
George Barclay Bache McEvers, 
Samuel 8. Howland, Henry Ludlum. 
Gorham A. Worth, Robert J. Dillon. 
William Van Hook, 

DLALTIMoORF. 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavis H.B.M. Consul, Henry rigeny, 
Donald Mclivain, Dr. J. H. McCulloa. 

BOSTON. 

George M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham, 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, HL. B. M. Consul. 


William Elliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United Stater, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Account 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, ples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1844, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
{should any such arise) or otherwise. ; 
og days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 

the United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage ef promptness ana attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c. 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’cloca, P. M,, at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
of the different Local Boards and Agencies. A!! communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General ag - 
jan 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON,YAND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL.—£600,000 sterling, or $3,000,000. 
Trustees—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq. Sebastian G. Martinez. 


DIRECTORS. 


Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Faq. 
Denzil I. Thompson, Esq. 
George H. Weatherhead, Esq. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
homas Benson, Esq. ‘ 
John Cattley, aon 
Rev. William Fallofield, M. A. 
George Grpen, Esq. “ 
. Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Physisian, Septimus Wray, M. D. oy 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills, & Co. 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at 5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or re- 
mein = Q yyy loan, at the option. of (@. ae ag 

may paid either , yearly, or ually. 
No extra charge for sea risk to Musope. _ 
Referees in New York. 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. Y. Anthony Barclay, Esq., H.B.M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitey, Esq James Gallatin, Esq. 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. J. Phillips Phenix, 
Henry Grinnell, Esq. Joun Cryder, Esq. 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners, 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esq. M.D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Esq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel.........s-+00 eevescecesecece -Hon. Willis Hall. 
SOCIOL... .00.-secsssccccseces seseceecccesesecessesAlbert Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP. Esq. 
16 Exchange Place, N. O. 
Acting Agent for the United States, CHARLES DICKINSON, Jr., 65 Wall Street, 
New York. 
(oe CaLirorniA, aNp Speciat Risks OF ALL KINDS, TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
jan 5 











MIUM, 





LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL 310,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
T= COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
ALFRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William, 


The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-known to us, and is 
in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :— 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
DENNISTOUN, WOOD & CO. 


JAMES G. KING & SONS. 
jan5 JOHN J. PALMER 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 21sT auUsuUSsT, 1247 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J. D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sad* 
jeir; Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 

THs COMPANY is prepared to effect AssURANCE UPON Livres, and transact any business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annunities 
or Reversions of al) kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships, or Endowments for a smaller 

resent payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
iate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 


The Weod-Cutters, a superb and spirited picture, engraved by Thomas Land such Assurers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates the acceptance of healthy 
seer. 


sunshine of Love. from Brooks. 


Four very fine Farm-Yard Scenes, vy Herring, representing Morning, Noony Premiums secared upon te 


Evening, and 


In For It; Patience; Maid of the MIN; The Blind Piper; The Moume | Ave. | Wi | Witvout | Hall Gredit. ) Age. ; With ) Without 


Jenny Lind, from a beautiful Daguerrevtype. 


i 
The Dew-Drop, and The Forget-Me-Not; Spring of Life; Fleur-De-| 3, | ? 


Lis; Judith Molding the Head of Holofernes, patuted by Horace Vernet: en 
graved by Jazet. 


The Amazones, of the four parts of the world—America, Europe, Asia, and found to be Lowen than 


Africa. 


risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. = 
Assurances can be effected WITH Or wiTHOUT participation in the profits of the Company, 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or —— instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
i the Board. credit will be given for one half of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 
Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 








Half Credit, 
Profits | Profits, | .-.++e.-++e+ Profits. Profits. eeeseccceses 
15 1181 BT ccccce cooce 40 362 214 8 217 
2 174 [| L9TZ | erosserser-s | 45 SI7L 340 $74 
29 1147 1176 &O 4131 37 414 
. 93 2 02 226 55 5178 41911 534 
35 2167 264 292 60 710 10 6 9n 6132 








The above rates, ~~ without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon eomparison, be 
the similar tables of any other office at present offering to Assure in 
, While the assured with Participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 

that Branch of the Company’s business. 


Just received, an etching of the splendid picture,foy Landseer, The Flight of Deer, | Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of on and any further information, can be 


, 2 5: obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the l agents. 
Be =. early impressions of the same; alse for the last great achieve- | ~ Avents and Medical rs y appointed. 


aul 
Napoleon at Fontainbleau arTeR THE Loss OF WATERLOO. 


A valuable collection of scarce proof impressions of French and English Mme Lire Ene 
ai assortment of exceedingly choice specimens of LONDON COLOURED FainTs, 


ly 
d expressly and solely for their house, in a style of exquisite beauty unequa 


W. & 8. haverecently made an important alteration in the arrangement of thcir store 
evables them to offer for eale, under the decidedly advaatageous circumstances of su 
light and position, many Choice Gems of Modern and some of Ancient production 

fenestrae of taste te call and examine. 
ned, NEW YORK—its lower section; or East, South, and West, from St. 


Frames of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and fashionab 
aste, jan5 


Just 
Paul's 
















sere . TOR. seesescecee 

George Scott........... Dr. Alexander Ande 

Frederick A. Wilson.... Dr. S.C. Sewell ar 

David Buchaw. .. oicv.ds cee ceccsdccocceses 
alcolm Cameron. .....sseesesesse 

Welch and Davies......cccseesss 

« Lachlan Bell...... Coeseeesesonccccs 4 

. Edmund Bradburne .... Dr. George Herrick 


; William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford. 
By order of the Board, 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Sec 
: Hamilice. 













Toronto...... 
‘ood 





jaa5 





R. JOHN W. 8. HOWS will receiver limited number of private pupils 
im themselves in the art of Public Speaking and healing, upon he micee 
mie OWS has al bie ch ereempeeneen'ba ke charge of a few Family Classes, 
also made an arrangemen take c ofa few Fam 
which his “ ian Reader” will be used as a textbook, y os 
For terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors south of 
Bleecker street. sept 15 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H* obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent 80d very dist/rc 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of ite 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TesTIMONIAL.—-From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“] have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre. 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“ Tt has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 

leasant, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Beltzer Aperient. 

“ In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have adm) 
your Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to re the 
dose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE T, DEXTER, M. D. 

No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 


New York, March Ist, 1848. 
Propuced aud sold wholesale and retail, by JAM and Apotheca. 
re and sold wholesale and retail, AMES TARRANT, Druggist A 
ry, No. 264 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. ; este 
Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad. 
way. 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred, Brown, 
Chesnut st, Philadelphia. E. M. 7 Charleston. ey ae Savannah. Sickles & 
Go. 40 a st., New Orleans, and by the principal dréggists throughout the United States. 
une 
i 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


HE UNITED STA MAIL STEAM PACK ETS-The PANAMA, of 
1087 tons, Capt. David G, . . 
bert H. Pearson. 


The OREGON, 1099 tons, 
RNTA, 1050 t Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 





The CALIFO 


Line between Panama California, 

Passengers in the after c are furnished bedding, but not wines and_ liquors, aad will 
be allowed space for personal free, to the extent of 20 lbs weight, not exceed 
in measurement ten cul re’ extra baggage or merchandize when taken, 


r ton, and one and a nt. vie. 
Pepackages should not 6xc bat Wetght for mule carriage. 
r — sagthy Cabin, Steerage; 
Passage from P. bh Blas or Mazatlan:*+***......$225.....++++.8100 
do do Sar Diego. ......secsecereccereveesQrevsessovees 
do do O + San Francisco.....eseveeeseeesees DOO. .eereree ene hS@) 
Passengers in the S oragepee found only such rations as are furnished to the crew, and 
must provide their own bedding. 
No stores to be landed will be taken as baggage. 
All personal port charges, including health fees and boat hire, to be paid by the passen- 


ers. 
° No passage secured until paid for.. 
Apply at the Office of the Company, New York, §4 South Street. jan 5 


SRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 

French, German, and other Foreign Goods will be admitted into the United States in British ships on, 
and after the 1st January next ; therefore, the British and North American Royal Mail r 
will Y saat Foreign a peo Goods, according © a of mayest ot 
wharfon Mo , Tuesday, ednesday 0 week, commencin he saaling from Liver 
sect nhenoeh Booosker’ 4 * . ’ 





HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweea 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers, 








Captains. 
Bale, cccsectcocesevce esesees C. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia.............see0000+.W. J. C. Lang 
Africa... oe -A. Ryrie BOI. ccccccccccccsccccccccesececs J. Stone 
America.. -+»»N. Shannon | C a. ..Wm. Harrison 
Europa.......++- ccdpocoeetecends FE. G. Lott | Cambria........... eiages cocccotoes J. Leitek 


siaee vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 
port side. N 

















From 
Cambria.... -Boston,...... ++» Wednesday....January 9th. 
Canada .. «-New York, Wednesday.. 23d. 
Niagara. Boston,. Wednesday.... 6th. 
Europa. New York,.. ... Wednesday... 20th. 
America e+eeees BOBLON,. .os.see0ese0e Wednesday... 


Camada..cerceccccccescecsseccsreee NOW YOFK, .ocrseeeeee Wednesday... 2th, 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool........--++++8120 
do  insecond do do do GO. .cocccdcevcccccveve 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
Ap experienced surgeon on board. 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post OFrrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to EF. CUNARD, Jr. 
38 Broadway. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRE, 


HE COMMODOR¥, or other first class Steamer, willleave HAVRE for LIVERPOOL 
on Friday, 2ist December, and will take goods for transhipment for New York cr Bosion 
by the Britishand N.A. Royal Mail Steamers. 
C. MAC IVER, 14 Water street, Liverpool. 

E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 





Apply to 
Orlor any information to 
dee 15 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
E Proprietors of the several Lines o {Packets between New York and Li have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the 1s, 6th, 1ith, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 


Ships. Captains. From New York, From Liverpool. 

New World...........Knight....... -+».July6....Nov.6....Mar. 6 Aug 21..Dec 21.. Apr 2! 
West Point..........-W. H. Allen,..... ooo cccccccell -coccecedh Le cogtiecsecs . vee 

Fidelia. ......+0--+00+. Y@Rton.....+0- coeseeelB.. cece es 'G.eveeee016 [Sept 1..Jan 1..May 1 
ROecius. ....0.0sccces eo EGFidge..ccccreccceDBescccscestisecsss00dO Jeeves Leccccosdbeoe -oll 
Isaac Wright...... ooo Marenall. ....cccAUg, J.....DOC. 1..¢cAPF. 1 [0c celBecccccsMooccee 16 
Ashburton..... ceccecce DUMUMZ. ocecceee coer cBosccssccesOecceseeesO | occee hecsecsethooeseal 
Constellation......006-LMCO reorcovecccscccehds.cosesceklsscorccedl |ooccMBeonececDBicees 020 
Yorkshire ........200++ Bryer. cccossesececceelG..ceeeseslG.cee oee16| Oct 1,.Feb 1..June 1 
SidGONS....ccccrccccscCOOD .ccccecccserccccDeccccccceBb.c00+ +008 |occcokeccccccdboccccell 
Columbia ........+++.Furber ......++-Sept. 1....Jam. 1 ..-May | |.....16..... ence ol 
Petttck Henry... .cccesDGIANO  ..05000000000:B.c0cceer cB c0ccceer® LoccccBhoccccesRhscoccedl 
WRATIOO .ccccccvccooDs Be AMOR. .ccccccce obbecccsccseldscocccecd lh JeccccMBocgcccMBoccccced 
New York.........¢. CrOpper.....ceceeeeesIGseceeee e+ 16.000-00016 | Nov 1., 1...July L 
Sheridan .......0.+e-COPMISN. .....0cccseee0-Dbevevesees BOs eeeveeedd [oveeelbecesecddesssevell 
Montezuma.........-Lowber......... .Oct. 1.....Feb. 1...Jume 1 |.....16......16...+.0.21 


ae Pere Serre Tee eee ee eR 
John R. Skiddy......Shipley.......ss.-0+++ os eereeeers | @ eeerey. ferreer. peeeery J 
Oxford......... .....Goodmanson.. 16........16| Dec 1..Apr 11..Aug1 
Garrick.........+++- .Eldridge...... 00 0SB. 000.0068 Jecccedde coccdkdlevsece 
Cambridge.......... Peabody.........-..-Nov. 1....Mar 1. ..July 1 ].....16..00..016, 2.2016 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point ef comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Puac- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool.........see.0+0+.$100 
“ « to New York......c0+e+eeeeee0S25 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia 
Cambridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, N. Y 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 
‘ ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay, and Ndw World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
ats for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
oom = SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO, N. ¥. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool 


LONDON LINE OF PACKBETS. 
Tes line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing poy from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th, Portemi 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 














Ocean Queen,new, Gnswold May 3, Sept. 8, Jan. 8 )Sune 28, Oct. 2, Feb. 23 
Northumberland, ord, “a, “ 24, “ 24 )July 13, Nov, 13, March 15 
Southampton, new, Morgun, June 8, Oct, 8 Feb. & |** “s pas 8 

ictoria, Johnson, “ 2, “ 24, “ 24 \ug. 18, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson, Pratt | July 8, Nov. 8, March8|« ~ 2 “ 9 “ 2 
Marg. Evans, Tinker, “« "24, “ 23, “ 26 |Sept.18, Jan. 13, May 15 
Devonshire, new, Hovey, Aug.8, Dec. 8, April 8 |* me * 2 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, «24, “ 24 “ 24 40ct. 15, Feb. 15, June ls 


These ships are al) of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navige- 
= Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are ef the beet descrip- 

on. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for letters, 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless ee 3 Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Ap- 
Ply to + JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N Y. 

fan 5 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London 








PACKETS POR HAVRE. 


SECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on tha 
lst of each month, as follows ;— 


New York. Havre. 
ST DENIS Ist January....0..++se+ ( 16th February, 
Howe, master. Jim Mays cccccats§ 1th June 
ist September.,........ (16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, let February ......++++ (16th March, 
Everleigh, master. Ist June ......eceeceee ¢ 16th July, 
Ist October..........++ ¢ 16th November, 


Conn, master. fat July ....ceseccs coe ¢ 16th Angust 


BALTIMORE, fins March... ,..ceee-s008 (16th Aptis 
ist November .......++ ‘i December, 


ONEIDA, lat April ..... c....+-. § 16th Bay, 
Funck, master. fie po & rer serestt, 2 16th September, 
Ist December ..--- (16th January. 


The “ye are 34 A oon class, commanded by men of experience M the trade. The 
ice of passage without wines or li: 4 
PtGoods pent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any expenses but thoge actually 
incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, Arente 
5 , 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO, 3 BARCLAY STREET. 











